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For the Woman's Journal. 


SHE KNOWS. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 





gingeenet by a stay at Mountain Cottage on Mount 
‘achusett, where Louisa M. Alcott spent the last sum- 
mer of her life.) 
Last Summer she believed that in and through these 
beauteous scenes 
God's loving self did flow, 
But now she knows ’tis so. 


For having crossed the boundary line of honest 
doubt and fear, 
She sees with spirit-eye 
What sense could not desery. 


Her firm belief, thus blossomed into perfect flower 
of sight, 
Becomes a restful cheer 
To all who linger here, 


Still asking for the secret of these changing, beaute- 
ous scenes, 
And troubled with the why 
Of all earth's sorrowing cry. 


Her presence here has filled the place with memory 





“as bene through pain, 
Eternity to gain. 
July, 1888. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We print this week an appeal to women 
by the Women’s National Republican As- 
sociation, organized by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, a report of the Indiana polit- 
ical conventions by Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, and an account of the nomina- 
tion of a woman to a State office by the 
Union Labor Party of Michigan. The 
Woman's JOURNAL is the representative 
of American suftragists, and every variety 
of political opinion will find expression in 
our columns during the coming campaign 
on the responsibility of the writers. 





The New York World (Democratic), 
discussing the effect of the recent decision 
of Democratic judges in Washington Ter- 
ritory, says: **An important effect of this 
decision is the disqualifying of women 
Who now hold office under this law, some 
having been elected county superin- 
tendents of schools and very many school 
directors, It is donbtful whether this de- 
cision of the court will be sustained in the 
United States Supreme Court. That the 
grant of self-goveroment to a political 
Corporation is to be construed as strictly 
‘gainst the grantee as is the grant of land 
toa railway corporation, is a principle new 
in American jurisprudence, and one not 
now held by Congress in its treatment of 
Territorial legislation. Woman suffrage 
has existed in Wyoming undisturbed by a 
Carpet-bag court, and the supreme power 

ngress was invoked to abolish it in 
Utah, both of which Territories have iden- 
tleal powers with Washington.” 





The Albany Hzpress (Republican), on 
‘ other hand, accepts the decision as 
nal and speaks contemptuously of the 
Sufragists. ‘This shows that woman suf- 
rage is inno sense an issue between Re- 
Publicans and Democrats. 
ab of the voters of Washington 
to grant a local option law is 
denied by the same court which has set 
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aside woman suffrage in Washington Ter- 
ritory. Both decisions are in the same 
line, and greatly narrow the powers grant- 
ed by Congress to Territorial Legislatures 
under the general Enabling Act. 
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Judge Waite, in an important article on 
Suffrage and Citizenship in another col- 
umn, concedes that the U. S. Supreme 
Court has decided that suffrage is not one 
of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship guarauteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. But he thinks that it may 
be so construed, nevertheless, on the more 
general principles laid down by Justice 
Washington in the case of Corfield vs Cor- 
yell. We have very little hope that the 
Court, in the present state of public opin- 
ion, would draw any such nice distinction 
in favor of liberty. 
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The U. 8. Senate bill providing for the 
adequate punishment of those who send 
indecent publications through the mails 
receives the warm support of Senator 
Vest, but is deemed too severe in its pen- 
alties by some of his colleagues. Messrs. 
Hawley, Hoar, and Call are for mitigating 
the provisions of the measure, and on mo- 
tion of the latter the maximum punishment 
has been reduced from ten to five years. 
Most parents will be inclined to hold with 
Senator Vest that the penalties originally 
prescribed were none too great for oflend- 
ers who use the mails to pollute the minds 
of girls and boys with abominable books 
and prints. It is to be hoped that the law, 
when completed, will provide for the pun- 
ishment of those who advertise such 
wares. 











Evansville, Ind., is greatly stirred on 
the question of electing Miss Mary Soren- 
son, an admirably qualified woman, on 
the city school board, thereby keeping the 
management of the public schools upon a 
higher plane than that of mere party pol- 
itics. ‘The school board consists of three 
trustees. The Democratic member has 
just died, and the Common Council (which 
stands eight Republicans to four Demo- 
crats) have to choose a successor. ‘The 
politicians say;—‘*'Put ia a Republican 
trustee and turn out all Democrats.” ‘I'he 
better class of people say: **Put in a suit- 
able woman and thereby avoid the scandal 
of throwing the schools into politics.” 
The present school] trustees, the superin- 
tendent, and some of the teachers are 
opposed to a woman trustee. But the 
outside public, the business men, and the 
best class of citizens are for the woman. 
Even Republicans not in the “tring” are 
anxious to have a woman or a Democrat 
chosen. It is a very interesting contest, 
and we shall watch with interest the 
result. Every school board ought to have 
at least one woman upon it, since half the 
pupils and seven-eighths of the teachers 
are women. We hope that Evansville 
will set other cities a good example. 
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The statement having been made that 
Miss Frances E. Willard would follow 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster in Maine, she asks 
the Associated Press to say for her that 
she has no intention of following Mrs. 
Foster in Maine or elsewhere. She goes 
to Maine under the auspices of the Wo- 
“man’s Christian Temperance Union of that 
State, and is to speak from the point of 
view of that society, to wit: In advocacy 
of the platform of the Prohibition party 
and of the election of Fisk and Brooks, its 
national candidates. 
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Give us farmer law-makers, says the 
Farmer's Voice. The way to get this is to 
enable the wives, sisters, and daughters 
of the farmers to add their votes to those 
of the farmers, to help elect men who will 
look after their interests. 

Mrs. Blake, this week, on the authority 
of Judge Varian, corrects the current 
statement that there was a tie-vote on the 
woman suffrage plank in the National Re- 
publican Committee on Resolutions. The 
tie-vote was in the sub-committee. In the 
general committee the question was not 
considered at all. 


+++ 
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A bill to fix a minimum rate of wages, 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives, provides for women of two classes 
—those from 14 to 18 years of age and 
those over 18; but it leaves the boys be- 
tween 18 and 21 entirely unprotected. 
Minors between the ages of 14 and 18 
years old are to get not less than 75 cents 
a day; male citizens and aliens over 21 are 














to get not less than $1.50, but, presumably, 








the youth between 18 to 21 is to be hired 
at any rate that may be agreed upon. The 
bill does not provide that the men and 
boys and women shall be given work at 
these wages. That is essential to the 
working of the scheme; otherwise the 
man not employed at all, because he could 
not be hired for say $1.25 per day under 
the law, would remain idle and become a 
charge upon the community. We regard 
such legislature as futile and mischievous. 





Bishop Samuel Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, in a recent 
sermon at Lake Bluff, Illinois, quoted last 
week, declared himself committed to the 
ordination of women. ‘This advanced ut- 
terance on the part of a churchman gives 
expression to what is in the thought of 
thousands of Christian ministers all over 
the land. Something is sure to come of 
such a pronounced new departure as that 
of Bishop Fallows, and the public will 
await developments with interest, not to 
say curiosity. 
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THE MARIETTA CELEBRATION. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your account of the Marietta Centen- 
nial, I have seen no mention made of Mrs. 
Frances D. Gage, whose father, Col. 
Joseph Barker, was one of the early colo- 
nists of that region. ‘hough nota settler 
at Marietta, he pitched his tent a few 
miles above on the Muskingum River, 
and his family was largely identified with 
the early settlers of Marietta. 

I have heard Mrs. Gage relate many in- 
cidents of her early visits to relatives who 
settled in the ‘‘village.” and among other 
very interesting incidents, of a visit she 
made in company with an elder sister and 
cousin to Blennerhassett’s Island, » here 
they met the beautiful and accomplished 
Madam Blennerhassett, a vision of loveli- 
ness never to be forgotten. Her exquisite 
dress and winning manners made an im- 
pression upon the girl of seven or eight 
years, never to be effaced. On a child 
growing up in a log cabin, surrounded by 
great forests, and compelled to rough 
usages that were inevitable,—the luxurious 
appointments, the exquisite laces, the rare 
and costly silks, the delicate gossamers, 
in which at times she saw that beautiful 
woman invested, made a deep and lasting 
impression. It helped to form her poetic 
conceptions, and to give her an ideal of 
womanly grace that seemed almost unac- 
countable in one whose early surround- 
ings were 80 priwitive. 

Mrs. Gage also recalled the passage up 
the Muskingum of the first steamboat, 
built by Fitch, the early rival of Fulton 
for the inventor’s honor. Few of the citi- 
zens along the banks of the river knew of 
the advent of the boat. There were prim- 
itive mills along the banks, and when they 
saw, in mid-stream, something moving up 
against the current, they thought that 
one of these mills had got afloat and was 
on fire. There was great excitement. 
People ran along expressing wonder. 
Some of them thought it must be some in- 
fernal visitor, for it went against the 
accepted laws of nature. ‘The Barker 
household, like others, was agog. ‘The 
children thronged the doors and windows 
till the colonel ordered every one to be 
seated in the corner, while he himself sat 
down in his large arm-chair, sternly de- 
termined to repress all unseemly curiosity. 

Presently, as the boat approached the 
south line of his domain, a swivel or 
small cannon boomed. Thecolonel moved 
uneasily in his chair. A military salute 
set his blood aglow. The boat came on, 
and, as it rode opposite the double log- 
house, a grand salute was fired. This 
brought the colonel to his feet and to fhe 
door, issuing orders for his horse which 
always stood saddled in the stable. With 
the alacrity of a boy he mounted and rode 
for miles along the bank of the river, fol- 
lowing the wonderful thing that so stur- 
dily walked up stream. 

The principles of the great’ Ordinance 
that gave the whole Northwest to free- 
dom forever were often discussed in 
the family, and from these discussions the 
young girl deduced the inferences that 
made her so earnest in her advocacy of 
equal rights for women as well as for men 
of all nationalities. She used to relate, 
with great interest, how this region of 
country came to be settled by the 
Putnams, Duballs, Barkers, and many 
other families of Revolutionary officers. 
On an occasion when the fortunes of the 
army seemed almost hopeless, Washington 
drew around him many of his officers in 





an unofficial capacity, and spoke to them : 
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of their danger of being for the present 


overwhelmed by the British forees. He 
said he had been contemplating such a 
possibility, and wished to submit to their 
patriotism and love of liberty his own in- 
dividual plans. When he was engaged as 
a surveyor, in early life, he had traversed 
a remarkable section of country, and also 
when with Braddock in his disastrous 
defeat. This lay on the Ohio River, above 
its junction with the Muskingum River. 
It was beautifully wooded, and the valleys 
surpassed in fertility. This country was 
guarded on the east by the Alleghany 
Mountains, and thus rendered difficult of 
access by an army. He proposed that if 
too closely pressed, the officers of the 
army, with their wives and children and 
friends, should fall back to this region 
and make new homes and live’ in free- 
dom, prepared to sally forth and harass 
the enemy, if he should follow them 
to their retreat. 

After the war was over, many of these 
men found themselves broken in fortune. 
Remembering the glowing account given 
by their leader, they resolved to find this 
wonderful valley and there build up their 
homes and fortunes. Naturally a settle- 
ment by such families was of the very 
cream of the East in courage, culture 
and ambition. Marietta might well cele- 
brate her one hundred years of almost un- 
rivalled prosperity and lecal renown, while 
her children came from the East and the 
West to claim the honor of being the 
descendants of such illustrious parentage. 

The State of Ohio is largely indebted to 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage as a pioneer in the 
woman’s rights cause. She wrote for the 
press, and led the thoughts of the lovers 
of liberty to claim for woman her true 
place in a representative government. 

Cobden, Ill. H. M. T. CUTLER. 


———_—+~+ 
MY IDEAL WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Few women “to the manor born” ever 
possess the manor. Few of God's chil- 
dren, through perversity of Inheritance or 
circumstances, ever spell the word ‘‘jus- 
tice.” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a happy 
exception. Worthily born, her influence 
has been full of blessings, until her beau- 
tiful life has crowned her as my ideal 
woman. 

As | listened to her lecture, recently, on 
Emerson and Longfellow, I thought how 
grand it was to have enjoyed and been 
worthy of such seciety ; and now to make 
such good use of it individually, I was 
grateful. It was the rarest treat I had en- 
joyed since I left dear New England. 
California has its advantages, but the finest 
typical humanity is oftener found on older 
soil. I looked the audience over, and saw 
so few of our quasi-literary folk that I ex- 
claimed, How could they afford to stay 
away! There was only a sprinkling of 
those who ought to have been there. An 
ideal man, Dr. Stebbins, introduced the 
speaker, with such happy reverence for 
intellect and richness of years as only 
grand souls acknowledge. 

This gentlewoman has winning manners. 
Would that all pioneer women would imi- 
tate her modest grace! A happy daugh- 
ter, sister, wife, mother, and intellectually 
crowned, I read in her face, in all its 
beauty and sadness, the Christian soul and 
all its happiness; care and sorrow for 
those less favored, and work for the still 
enthralled. 

Few men were in the audience. Had 
they no interest in knowing what women 
had achieved ? The independence of woman 
means the independence of individual man, 
for there is no tyranny like that of foolish 
womanhood; no ruler so exacting as she. 
Why have not men recognized this, years 
ago, and hastened universal enfranchise- 
ment? BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PortsMOuUTH, R.1., AUG. 14, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last Thursday, R. I. League, No. 8 was 
formed in Greene, town of Coventry. 

At the quarterly meeting of their W. C. 
T. U., and after the business of that soci- 
ety was finished, Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, 
of Providence, delivered a stirring address 
to these good people, who had never 
heard suffrage discussed before. They 
gave the closest attention, and at the 
close, I organized a League of as interested 
a body of women as I have ever seen. 
They will meet together and study the 
laws of their State for themselves. 

. LovIsE TYLER. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss JULIA WOLFE, an English lady, 
has composed an opera entitled “Carina.” 
The Musical Standard says it will be pro- 
duced in London shortly. 

Mrs. CAROLINE WINSLOW, who has 
edited the Alpha, at Washington, with 
great fidelity to the cause of purity, is 
compelled to give it up for want of the 
support it ought to have had. 


MLLE. MaTILDE DE NOUREIGAS, daugh- 
ter of the late minister from Portugal, who 
has been for three years a pupil of Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia, ia Paris, will give a con- 
cert in New York this month. She has a 
beautiful voice, and will sail in a few weeks 
to meet engagements in Europe. 

Mrs. MARIA BATEMAN, of the Boston 
W. ©. F. U., is a regular visitor among 
the women imprisoned at the Tombs, ev- 
ery Sunday afternoon. ‘his lady has also 
extended her efforts to the Charlestown 
court-room, in behalf of the unfortunate, 
and has been cordially welcomed by the 
presiding judge. 


Miss WATERSTONE, M. D., formerly a 
student at the London School of Medicine 
for Women, has won a certificate from the 
Psychological Society in the examination 
in mental diseases. ‘I‘his is the tirst time 
a woman has entered for this examination. 
Last week twelve students at the School 
passed in the first and second examina- 
tions of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


Mrs. WELCH, of Fargo, Dakota, is a 
remarkable woman. She is seventy-five 
years of age, but keeps posted upon all 
the reforms of the day, not excepting 
Women's Rights. Through all these years 
she has followed the woman suffrage 
work, but feels her great loss in not hav- 
ing had the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. She pro- 
poses now to complete her education by 
reading it the rest of her life. 


Mrs. Mary HEMENWAY inaugurated, 
established, and carries on, wholly at her 
own expense, ‘The Old South Lectures,” 
in this city. They are free to all children 
of the public schools, to help educate them 
in the history of this country, and of ear- 
lier and other times. ‘T'his year the course 
is called *‘The Story of the Centuries,” 
and comprises eight lectures by persons 
able to treat all their special subjects. 


Mrs. ANNA M. WORDEN, in the Farmer's 
Friend, who replies to quotations which 
the editor had made from Mrs. Perkins’ 
letter to Miss Willard, says: ‘‘We need 
conscience in politics, and that is the ele- 
ment women can infuse; and where one 
man now is influenced by woman's love 
and sympathy, or swayed by her wonder- 
ful ‘sceptre,’ a thousand might be influ- 
enced by her vote. It is work for human- 
ity. Why need the distinctions of sex be 
made to appear?” 


“CARMEN SYLVA,” the queen of Rou- 
mania, is having a ‘“poet’s chamber” 
built, wherein to write her poems. It is 
constructed of reeds, surrounded by a high 
hedge of roses. In the niche of the hedge 
cages of singing birds are hidden, and in 
one corner there is a fountain of perfumed 
weter. In the middle of the room are a 
mossy bank and a great block of rock 
covered with moss and hewn in the form 
of a writing-desk. Upon this moss-grown 
stone the queen poetess will indite her 
verses. The ground is covered with a 
thick, soft carpet of green turf, and a 
hammock is slung on one side with golden 
cords. 


Miss CORNWELL, whose remarkable 
success in the development of mining in 
various parts of Australia has won for her 
the sobriquet of the ‘Princess Midas,” is 
now in Queensland, making a tour of in- 
spection of the mines. ‘This lady was 
born in England, but in her babyhood she 
was brought over to Australia. Five 
years ago she began to take an active in- 
terest in mining matters. She has ever 
sincé personally inspected and examined 
the underground workings of mines. She 
obtained her singular experience and in- 
sight by listening to the views of theoret- 
ical men, and by getting practical men to 
teach her by going over the mines with 
her and illustrating the various ways of 
working them before her. By putting to- 
gether the theories of one set of teachers 
and the practice of the others, she formed 
her own judgments. She has, by vigilant 
observation, developed such a power of 
guessing the properties of mines, that the 
people ascribe to her a gift of second 
sight. Her success has been almost un- 
clouded by failare. 
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Editors Woman 

On the 3d inst. thes Mg 
Anti-Slavery Society, imund 
Sturge is the chairman, called a meeting 
at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, to give a 
cordial welcome to Cardinal Lavigerie, 
late of Algiers, the illustrious representa- 
tive of the anti-slavery cause in North 
Africa, to whose new crusade I alluded in 
a recent letter. ‘There was avery large 
attendance, the ample hall being crowded 
to the doors by an attentive and apprecia- 
tive audience. Amongst the speakers on 
the platform were Earl Granville, who 
opened the meeting, Cardinal Manning, 
two or three bishops, Mr. H. J. Wilson, 
and Sir J. Kenneway, M. Ps., Rev. Hor- 
ace Waller and Commander Cameron, 
whose book **Across Africa,”’ many years 
ago established his fame as an explorer, 
and whose experience furnishes confirma- 
tion strong as Holy Writ of the mure re- 
cent reports of the horrors of the internal 
slave trade. 

Earl Granville gave a brief résumé of 
the anti-slavery warfare from its inception 
in a conversation between Wilberforce 
and Pitt on a seat under a tree at Hol- 
wood, Kent, (which is still shown to visi- 
tors,) tracing it through congresses and 
treaties and rights of search, and by ex- 
plorers from Pringle and Livingstone to 
Emin Pacha and Stanley. He then in- 
troduced the guest of the occasion, Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie, Archbishop of Algiers and 
Roman Catholic Primate of Africa, who 
had spent some thirty years on the Dark 
Continent. Earl Granville, being called 
away by his Parliamentary duties, trans- 
ferred his place to Mr. Edmund Sturge, 
whose name and anti-slavery fame, actual 
as well as inherited, well fitted him to take 
his place. Earl Granville remarked that 
he was not quite sure that the fact that a 
member of the Society of Friends pre- 
sided over a meeting graced by a cardinal 
archbishop, by bishops and distinguished 
ministers of all denominations, and Jay- 
men and women representing different 
shades of politics and different religious 
persuasions—did not accentuate the fact 
that while there were things on which 
they differed, they all agreed cordially 
that slavery and the slave trade were con- 
trary to religion and hateful in the sight 
of God. 

Cardinal Lavigerie is a very tall, portly 
man of sixty-three years and of patriarch- 
al appearance, with an ample grey beard. 
He was dressed in a long black soutane 
with red buttons and red cualotte or skull 
cap, and a broad red silken girdle, which, 
with a large gold cross, hung by a long 
chain of gold round his neck, constituted 
the full costume of a cardinal en voyage. 
He spoke in French, and judging from the 
appropriate cheers with which he was 
greeted, was pretty well understood, with 
the help of a printed résumé of his speech, 
copies of which were handed round before 
the meeting began. He spoke of the abo- 
lition of colonial slavery, and of England’s 
efforts ever since to put down the slave 
trade, and, because nobdlesse oblige, he called 
for aid to put down the internal traffic by 
means of native trained bands led by 
European officers. He told very modest- 
ly how he had begun by pleading ‘tat the 
feet of the Pope” the missionary work to 
which he had devoted his life, and sketched 
the famous French Missionary Society, 
**The White Fathers,” which started with 
only three devoted disciples, all under 
twenty-seven years of age. Now the band 
numbers three hundred, and counts eleven 
martyrs in Africa and some fifty who have 
broken down with hardship and fatigue in 
a bloodless martyrdom. Whihout too 
much dwelling on the horrors, the raids 
of the ivory-hunters on the peaceful vil- 
lages and fertile countries of the interior 
were described. Even the great roads of 
the Sahara, often covered and obliterated 
by the blown sands, can be traced by the 
bones of the captives who have dropped 
out of the ranks, or been brutally slaugh- 
tered, as feeble and useless, by the slave- 
drivers on their long marches to the coast. 
Commander Cameron estimates the yearly 
kidnappings at about half a million of 
human beings, of whom two-thirds perish 
by the way. Unless Europe comes to the 
rescue, the cardinal prophesied that the 
higher lands of the interior of the conti- 
nent, which have been described as a ter- 
restrial paradise, and were once fruitful, 
peaceful and happy, must, ere fifty years 
are passed, be entirely exhausted of their 
population. The practical lesson of the 
speech was given where the cardinal 
pointed to the marvels that had been 










































































































































effected by his countryman Joubert, by’ 


Stanley, and by that “great man” Emin 
Pacha, by the mere aid of a few black re- 
eruits. He declared his conviction, found- 
ed on his own personal knowledge of the 
peoples and countries, that it is possible 
with only five hundred resolute Europeans 
to ‘cut, the roots” of the accursed slave 
traffic, and to secure peace and prosperity 
for the unhappy people of the great table- 








humanity and justice.” e ath 

Cardinal Manning, tall and spare, with 
his ascetic face and thin voice, in strong 
contrast to the bonhomie of the French- 
man, made an excellent speech, pressing 
the matter home, and calling on England 
to brighten her anti-slavery sword, rusty 
with disuse, and to gain the alliance of 
France, Belgium and Germany in this 
final effort to promote the civilizution of 
Africa. The audience was sympathetic 
and enthusiastic all through, and the 
meeting ought to produce good fruit. 

The Trades Union of the women match- 
makers, referred to in my last letter, is 
now an accomplished fact. ‘The inaugural 
meeting was held at Stepney, in the Eust 
End, a few days ago. It was one of those 
tremendously wet evenlogs, of which we 
have had more than our share of late. 
But the rain did not damp the ardor of the 
girls, who soon filled the hall. A delega- 
tion from the Men’s Trade Union attended, 
congratulated the girls on the success of 
their strike, and offered their services for 
advice or assistance in any future difficul- 
ties that may arise. This was gratefully 
accepted. A committee of twelve of the 
women and girls most competent for the 
work was appointed. The rules proposed 
by the friends of the match-makers were 
unanimously adopted, each girl being sup- 
plied with a copy of the Link, Mrs. Be- 
sant’s paper, containing them. Mr. Her- 
bert Burrows, Miss Black, and Miss Brown 
spoke to the resolutions, as well as Messrs. 
Steadman and Cooper of the London 
Trades Council. Mrs. Besant spoke on 
the value of a Union both to employers 
and employed, and dwelt earnestly on the 
social advantages the women might thus 
obtain. She hoped to see established a 
reading-room and library in connection 
with their Union; and why not a pleasant 
Union drawing-room also, where they 
might meet for amusement? The com- 
mittee elected Mrs. Annie Besant their 
secretary, and Mr. Herbert Burrows their 
treasurer for the first year. One of the 
delegates from the London Trades Coun- 
cil said how anxious they were to promote 
such Unions among other women workers 
also, such as the rope-makers, brush-mak- 
ers, and in other industries, workers who 
have yet to learn that union is strength. 

Last week the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, of which Lord Tennyson is presi- 
dent, entertained at dinner a large party 
of American men and women of letters. 
Guests and hosts numbered one hundred 
and fifty. Mr. Bryce, M. P., presided, 
and amongst those present were Mr. James 
Russell Lowell; Dr. Vaughan (Master of 
the Temple); Mr. G. Meredith, the novel- 
ist; Mr. Ansten Dobson, the poet; Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Besant ; Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
who writes novels in partnership with 
Justin McCarthy; Mr. Whistler, the artist ; 
Mr. E. Gosse; Mr. and Mrs. J. Pennell, 
the tricyclers, artist and author; Mrs. F. 
Hodgson Burnett, whose ‘Little Lord 
Fountleroy” is being acted daily in Lon- 
don; Mr. Wilkie Collins; Mr. Edmund 
Yates, Mrs. L. C. Moulton, Dr. W. H. 
Russell, Olive Logan, Lord Brabourne, 
Lord Desart, Mr. G. W. Smalley, Mr. 
Wm. Allingham, Sir J. Stainer, Miss 
Leroy, Prof. G. Darwin, Mr. G. Sims, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, Mr. Wm. Black, Mr. Put- 
nam, a specially honored guest, Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, Mr. H. D. Traill, Mr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids, Lady Colin Campbell, Mr. 
A. W. Tuer, etc. Lord Tennyson sent a 
telegram, ‘‘Warmest greetings to our 
American guests.” Letters of apology 
were received from Lords Lytton and 
Rayleigh, Prof. Huxley, Dr. Martineau, 
Mr. Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, Dr. Geo. 
Macdonald, Mr. Marion Crawford, Mr. W. 
Story, H. James Leland, and C. G. Aldrich, 
as well as from Holman Hunt, Sir H. 
Thompson, Andrew Lang, and others. 
The speeches were bright and genial, as 
may be imagined with the guarantee of so 
many illustrious names. The entertain- 
ment was a vast improvement on the sole- 
ly masculine feasts of our forerunners, 
with the ladies looking down from the 
gallery. Mr. J. R. Lowell made an amus- ; 
ing allusion to this when he said that he 
might call the occasion monumentally in- 
teresting, as the first time, as far as he 
knew, that English and American authors 
have come together in any numbers, he 
was going to say to fraternize, when he 
remembered that he ought, perhaps, to add 
and to sororise together,—not, of course, 
to fraternize at the point of the bayonet. 
Rather let us go on criticising each other, 
for it is good for both, etc.” 

Art has sustained a serious loss this 
week in the death of Mr. Frank Holl, R. A., 
at the age of forty-three. There are ten 
or twelve of his beautiful portraits in the 
exhibitions this year. They are the very 
finest and most characteristic, as well as 










faithful and nearly perfect in execution, 
that we possess. He stood in the first 


thought to get out of the groo ork 
by a visit to Spain. “A few days with 
Velasquez,” he said, “would give him 
rest and the fresh stimalus he needed.” 
But the journey was too much for him. 
He died ina moment, after his return. His 
mother, wife and daughters mourn his loss 
still more deeply than the art world and 
the wider public. ‘The fine old Bavarian 
wood-carver, Lorenz Herkomer, aged 
seventy-four, the beloved father of Prof. 
Hubert Herkomer, diedsuddenly at Bushey 
Herts, a few days ago. In the new gal- 
lery in Regent Street, there is a beautiful 
family group by Mr. Herkomer, called: 
**My Father and My Children.” ‘The ven- 
erable and benignant-looking grandfather, 
with the boy and girl and their dog at his 
feet, with his hands fondling them, as it 
were, in a benediction, form one of the 
most attractive pictures of the gallery. 
REBECCA MOORE. 


TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION. 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., AUG. 8, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I'm a little bit sorry to see so many 
weak protests from women about that 
Methodist Conference business. It is all 
in a nutshell. The Methodist Church has 
too large moneyed interests at stake for its 
Conference to risk any action that the 
courts might decide to be illegal. We 
women admitted, the constitutionality of 
the matter might be questioned, and thus 
millions of dollars controlled by the offi- 
cials elected at that conference, placed in 
jeopardy. That the constitutionality of 
auch an action could ever be questioned, is 
not a fact for the Methodist Church to be 
proud of. I, for one, am deeply ashamed 
of it; but, under the circumstances, I can- 
not see how the vote could have been 
otherwise. Last Friday night, I argued 
the question of the advisability (not con- 
stitutionality) of admitting women in the 
affirmative, before a large audience. My 
opponent is a leading layman here. I was 
defeated by a vote of 110 to 62, but many 
did not vote at all, while for the affirma- 
tive were nearly all the gray heads in the 
house—the elders, trustees, ‘‘dominie,” 
and “elect women”—while the negative 
vote was from the young men and women, 
for the most part, who were caught by the 
usual arguments regarding home, babies, 
womanly retiracy, manly chivalry, etc. 

Some funny things occurred, from which 
you may be able to make amusing items. 
One party of four girls,—‘‘giddy girls,”"— 
were sharing the protection of a solitary 
young man of perhaps twenty-one years, 
and the following conversation was heard 
as they were at supper. 

**How did you vote?” to some one across 
the table. 

‘For the affirmative,” was the quiet re- 





ly. 

XOn, yes, you’re for woman’s rights. 
I would’nt be, J’d rather stay at home and 
be protected,” 

The young man stole his arm around 
her waist and ‘‘protected” her then and 
there. 

Another young woman said to one who 
had voted for the affirmative: **Don’t you 
think Mr. W. was right after all?” 

‘*Indeed not,” the other said, and the 
next question was: 

‘Don’t you really believe in getting 
married ?” 

All the idea she had secured from the 
whole argument was that Mr. W. believed 
in marriage and Miss K. did not. 

Well, I was defeated, but the question is 
not settled. I made a great stir, and on 
the final vote in 1890 | think some who 
voted ‘*no” this time will reverse their de- 
cision. I ‘*spotted’”’ all who voted ‘‘no,” 
and shall undertake their conversion one 
by one. 

We are trying to get up a ticket of 
women school-directors here, but it is 
hard to find those who are not prevented 
by private considerations from running. 
Some who would serve are prevented by 
their husbands; others by the fear of de- 
feat; others by business. It looks as if 
six women would be hard to find. Mrs. 
Sargent was prevented two years ago by 
her husband’s political prospects. He is 
dead now, so I suppose she will be one. 
Your humble servant was approached in 
the matter, but I am out of the question. 
There is not a person in this whole town 
whom I knew fourteen months ago when I 
came here, an absolute stranger. Moreover, 
Iam a poor talker, and, oddest of all ob- 
jections, I look too young. Curious fora 
woman to complain of, isn’t it? I am 28, 
and they tell me I do not look over 20. I 
think this is a mistake, and my mirror 
really upholds my opinion; but it has pre- 
vented me from engaging in public work 
in this conservative city. For San Fran- 
cisco is conservative, as only a community 
not yet sure of itself can be. It prevents 
me from doing a good many things I think 








the **Woman’s Column” (you get both re- 
printed in the weekly), with the Editorial 
Notes and many other articles to which 
“the spirit moves me;” prepare the relig- 
fous news (a column and a half a week), 
and the ‘‘general items,”, ‘‘personals” and 
“funny business,” every day. ‘They pay 
me one thousand and fifty dollars a year, 
and I am supposed to be doing well. Sol 
am—for San Francisco ; but 1 know women 
as telegraph operators getting as much, 
and more. 

Every one here was pleased with Mrs. 
Howe, and she did a great deal of good 
here, as the Baroness Gripenberg also 
has done, in her way. The Pundita Ram- 
abai is here, and there is the usual protest 
from the Orthodox press against her 
school. I was able to insert a plea for her 
in The Call. That paper is doing a good 
work. It has an immense circulation, and 
has certainly given woman suffrage a fair 
showing lately, publishing articles every 
Tuesday and Friday, besides which it has 
advocated it editorially on several occa- 
sions. It is making many converts among 
the better classes. It is pre-eminently the 
paper that is taken in the homes, as it is 
the cleanest morning journal on this coast. 

A. E. Knapp. 
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LEARNED WOMEN APPRECIATED, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of August 4, Katie May 
Chandler, of St. John, N. B., writing of 
learned women, says that she has ‘‘repeat- 
ediy heard it asserted, that men did not 
like learned and clever women, and would 
not marry them.” 

The latter part of this sentence in most 
instances I believe to be true, but not that 
men dislike such women. My experience 
among clever women has taught me just 
the opposite. Bright men invariably are 
attracted to bright women. Frequently 
do we hear such expressions as these from 
them: 

“There is a woman with brains who can 
talk about something else besides the 
fashions.” 

“She is a wonderful woman; talks so 
learnedly that it is a pleasure to listen to 
her,” etc., etc. 

Such expressions I have heard time and 
again, and from men too whose wives I 
knew to be mere nonentities, just a figure- 
head for the ship ‘‘Home.” 

It has always been a mystery to me why 
men as a rule prefer a fool for a wife, and 
yet, in. their preferences among women 
outside of the family, generally admire a 
woman of brains. 

As I write, an exception among men 
comes up before me, a physician living in 
upper Michigan several years ago, who 
lost his wife very suddenly. Dr. B. wasa 
small, slight man, but with a large heart 
and brain. He was inconsolable at his 
wife’s death. 

As weeks and months went by, his grief 
seemed augmented, and once I[ dared to 
offer my sympathy. Even after so long 
a time, I could but feel it a sacrilege, he 
was so terribly moved. At length, with 
the great veins knotted like whipcords 
upon his forehead, and the tears falling 
through his clasped hands, as his head 
was bowed upon them and his form shak- 
ing like a reed in the wind, he groaned: 

“Oh, but youdo not know what I have 
lost. She was not a woman, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, not weak of mind, 
not shrinking, fearful and dependent, but 
brave, hopeful, wise, and learned far 
above her sex. A woman with wonder- 
ful power and strength of intellect, not 
afraid to assert herself, not afraid to com- 
pete with men.” 

Then he looked up; his heavy eyes lit 
up, and his whole haggard face glowed: 

‘““Why, she made me what I am;” he 
straightened his slight form; ‘Ah, she 
was more than wife and woman; she was 
like a brother—Mary, my comrade.” 

My tears fell with his, for I knew well 
what he had lost. He spoke truly. There 
were few like her, so strong, brave and 
loving. The tenderness and love of a 
woman were combined with the strength 
and brain of a man. 

Iacknowledge to a little wounded self- 
love, even amid his sufferings. That he 
should deem no other woman like her. I 
shall never forget the words and the scene ; 
they are indelibly impressed upon me. 
Here was a man, whose greatest regret in 
the death of his wife was that she was 
bright, learned and clever; that she 
could converse with him upon any of 
the topics of the day, and took an inter- 
est in the things of life that interested 
him, both socially and politically. I firm- 
ly believe, if most men fully understood 
themselves, they would willingly acknowl- 
edge that what their homes most need, 
and what they themselves need, is wives 
that are comrades. Comrades in the tru- 





















heir faults and ailments 
and even of their pretty little ways, be. 
comes an old story. 

Every woman can accrue to herselt 
something, if she will. She can make her 
home a happier one, and keep her 
more in it, by being more like him in Wis. 
dom and understanding. One need not be 
coarse or low, nor lose any womanly mod. 
esty or tenderness, in becoming intelli. 
gent. 

It is the general appearance of weakness 
and apparent incapability, thar makeg 
most men fear to give women the ballot, 
Time alone will teach them that as there 
are men and men in the world, so there are 
women and women. Brave, earnest and 
loving women, who will learn; who are 
daily taking to themselves, without osten- 
tation, Owen Meredith’s beautiful poem: 


“Assert thyself, and by and by, the | 
anno by y, the world will 


Mrs. 8. C. Hazuerr, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WOMEN IN NEW YORE CLUBs, 


Rditors Woman's Journal : 

The real fight over equal membership 
and privileges for women in clubs, came 
in the New York Liberal Club, in 1873-4, 
The first woman proposed as a member 
was Redelia Bates, the journalist; and 
while the majority were willing to admit 
women, bitter opposition was made. As 
it took but two votes to exclude a candi- 
date, two of us pledged ourselves to 
blackball every man who might be pro- 
posed, as long as this woman was shut 
out. By this measure alone was she en- 
abled to gain membership and equal privi- 
leges. 

The next fight was on women’s lectur- 
ing before the club; and again, the sole 
way whereby ladies could be brought for- 
ward was by the writer’s obtaining even- 
ings to lecture, and then giving up those 
evenings to lady speakers. His right todo 
this was disputed, and had to be stoutly 
maintained. The first occasion was filled 
by Dr. Kate Stanton; the second by Mrs. 
Lillle Devereux Blake. The ice being 
broken, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 
other ladies proposed by the undersigned 
lectured with success. Mrs. Frances V. 
Hallock, Mrs. Elizabeth Doughty, and 
other ladies afterwards joined the club, 
and contributed greatly to the interest of 
its discussions; and finally Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson was elected its president, and 
held the position long enough to break the 
ice in this direction too. Mr. Palmer and 
his followers at last left the club because 
they could not control it; and not till 
years afterward did they see light. The 
working suffragists of New York do not 
know Courtlandt Palmer as a comrade. 
On one or two recent occasions he made 
speeches favoring suffrage, and he signed 
the call for the Irving Hall mass-meeting 
last year; and he invited Mrs. Stanton 
and perhaps one or two other suffragists 
to speak in his parlors; but he was never 
known to work for the cause. 

As an advocate, his usefulness, such as 
it was, was impaired, if not counterbal- 
anced, by his avowals of sympathy with 
atheistic and communistic views. It is 
doubtful whether these avowals did not 
drive off more friends than his advocacy 
gained. I do not write in hostility; but 
the truth should be known. 

It is a mistake to say that no county In 
New York is organized for suffrage. 
Numerous counties were long since oF 
ganized, and by the labors of these 
workers the cause has been advanced 
farther than in any other State. Of late 
years, this very advance has made the old 
forms of organization needless or inappli- 
cable. HAMILTON WILLCOX- 

New York, Aug. 13, 1888. 
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WEDDING-RINGS IN AFRICA. 


Lieut. von Frangois, the African ¢* 
plorer, has recently described a strange 
custom among the Bayanzi, who live for 
many miles along the Upper Congo. The 
custom would seem to make life 4 good 
deal of a burden to their married woe: 
Brass rods, which are the favorite cur- 
rency in the country, are welded into 
great rings around the necks of the wives 
Many of these rings worn by the wome? 
whose husbands are well to do, weigh * 
much as thirty pounds, and this —_ 
must be carried around by the _ 
women as long as they live. * : 
quently,” says Lieut. von Frangois, °°” 
sees a poor woman whose neck is raw * 
sore under the heavy weight, and in os 
the skin is rubbed oft by the ring- i 
is a sure sign that the ring has been” 
cently welded around her neck, for -— 
time the skin becomes calloused, and thi" 
the strange ornament produces 00 ney 
But the weight is an lepgranarnes ; 
never get used to it, and it is # 
tax upon their energies. In every orowd 
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podies the rings give them discomfort. 
(ace on, it is nOeasy matter to get it oft. 
The natives have no such thing us a file, 
nd, though they can hammer a lot of 
brass rods into one, it is very difficult for 
them to cut the thick mass of metal in 
two, Women who increase largely in 
fesh after the rings have been fastened on 
their necks are in danger of strangling to 
death, and Instances of this sort have been 
known to oceur. Yet these women re- 

the cumbrous ornament with pride, 
jmagiue that it enhances their importance 
and beauty, and wear the burden with 
light hearts. Brass is the money of the 
country, and by.putting it around their 
wives’ necks, the men are pretty certain 
that it won’t be stolen or foolishly ex- 
pended. But it is an odd and cruel 
kind of savings bank." 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Every town in Rhode Island, except 
one, has a Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union. 

Dr. Lena Ingraham has just completed 
a course of ten lectures before the classes 
in Anatomy and Physiology of the Har- 
vard gymnasium. 

It is not the hand that rocks the cradle, 
but the hand that never had an opportu- 
nity to rock the cradle, that wants to rule 
the country.— Nashville American. 

Mrs. John A. Logan carries on a small 
vegetable garden back of her house at 
Washington. She hires the ground of 
Senator Sherman for $15 a year. 

Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, the gifted el- 
ocutionist—the finest the writer has ever 
heard—and teacher, has given another 
disproof of the charge that she is wanting 
in capacity, by publishing an exten- 
sive correction of Noah Webster, in the 
shape of a dictionary of 2,000 good Eng- 
lish words which Webster and his succes- 
sors have overlooked. 

The airs of spring may never play 
Among the ripening corn, 

Nor freshness of the flowers of May 
Blow through the autumn morn; 
Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through fringed lids to heaven, 


And the pale aster in the brook 
Shall see its image given. 
— Whittier. 


In an article on the emancipation of 
slaves in Brazil in the last number of the 
Nineteenth Century, we are told of the es- 
tablishing of a newspaper, for the purpose 
of rousing public sentiment in behalf of 
the slaves. The editors finally crowned 
their work with the republication in cheap 
form of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and it was this book of Mrs. Stowe’s which 
helped to finally arouse sentiment that 
overthrew slavery in Brazil. 





According to official statistics just pub- 
lished, the number of educational institu- 
tions of all sorts in British India increased 
in the five years ending with 1886-87, by 
about one-third, while the number of pu- 
pils increased ina still larger proportion. 
In 1881-82 there were 94,986 institutions 
of all grades attended by 2,451,989 pupils. 
Between 1882 and 1885 there were fluctu- 
ations both in number of institutions and 
of the students attending. ‘The total num- 
ber of institutions stood in 1885-86 at 122,- 
367, and the attendance at 3,325,080. In 
the following year the institutions num- 
bered 127,116 and the pupils 3,343,544. 


The Woman's Standard, published in 
Des Moines, is to have a change of editors. 
Mrs. J. Callanan has purchased the paper 
from the suffrage society, and Mrs. Mary” 
Coggeshall, who has ably edited the paper, 
retires from that work. Mrs. John Rus- 
sell of East Des Moines succeeds to her 
Place. Mrs. Coggeshall has shown fine 
ability as an editor and writer in that 
field, and the paper issued under her man- 
agement was evidence of careful editing 
and strong and clear writing. Mrs. Rus- 
‘ell is an highly educated lady, fitted for 
on Position ; and the selection is a wise 

The middle-class Parisian woman. lives 
‘in a flat, waited on by one or two servants. 
She seldom dresses before déjeuner at 
‘twelve o'clock, living in a loose gown un- 
‘til then, and devotes the morning hours to 
Boing over her afternoon toilet, seeing 
‘that every button, hook and frill is in its 

ht place. Very little dressmaking is 
at home; ladies’ maids are a luxury 
Unknown in a middle-class French house- 
hold. Mr. Ruskin’s recommendation to 
women “that can afford it to get their 
made by a good dressmaker, with 
attainable precision and perfec- 
tion,” is endorsed by all French women, 
Who believe it to be the best economy. 
Their wardrobe numbers half the amount 
‘Of dresses of Englishwomen of the same 
Social standing, but they are gencrall 
made by a first-class couturtere. ‘The 





“Our Journey to the Hebrides” is the 
opening paper in Harper's Magazine for 
September, and describes a tramp by Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Pennell through Scot~ 
land. Mr. Pennell sketched and Mrs. 
Pennell took notes. The result is acharm- 
ing contribution, which will be relished 
by all lovers of Scotch scenery. Mrs. 
Pennell saw much of the suffering of the 
wretched people who formerly owned 
small holdings, but were ejected from their 
farms that the noble landlords might have 
a good place to hunt; and she writes 
about the outrage with vigor and earnest- 
ness. Here and there are gentle hits at 
well-known depicters of Scotch scenery 
and life, who have been guilty of too great 
enthusiasm. The personality of the writ- 
er is certainly charming. Mr. Pennell’s 
sketches—more than a dozen—are excel- 
lent. A continuation will appear in the 
October Harper's. 


In France the Ecole Professionelle Ména- 
géere, in the Rue Violet, Paris, offers to 
girls on leaving the primary schools an 
opportunity of learning some useful trade, 
and at the same time gives them instruc- 
tion in domestic duties, thus preparing 
them for family life. Girls cannot enter 
the professional and housekeeping classes 
under twelve years of age, and must hold 
a certificate of primary instruction. Of 
the trades taught, there are special teach- 
ers for sewing, washing, dressmaking, 
ironing and cooking. Of all the trades 
taught for the middle and lower classes, 
dressmaking is the one in most demand, 
and next in popularity comes millinery 
and laundry work. The Elise Lemonnier 
schools were founded for the professional 
instruction of women, and teach classes 
in literature, arithmetic, geometry, book- 
keeping, industrial cleaning, dressmaking, 
wood engraving, painting on pottery, por- 
celain and glass. The Zcole Commerciale 
pour les Jeunes Filles in Paris is conducted 
on the same basis; while the Ecole Pro- 
fessionnelle Communale des Jeunes Filles at 
Rouen is conducted more as a school of 
instruction for servants than for women 
who need professional instruction of a 
higher kind. 


The American woman in Europe has 
heretofore won high social and even polit- 
ical position—witness Lady Randolph 
Churchill, whose direct **work” upon vot- 
ers had much to do with Gladstone's last 
retirement from office. But never has any 
daughter of an American shopkeeper, such 
as is the Countess Waldersee, née Mary 
Lea, daughter of David Lea, grocer, of 
New York, wielded the formidable power 
she possesses. The, countess was clever 
enough to make the unintellectual and un- 
interesting wife of the present emperor 
the centre of her salon after the English 
mother-in-law had conspicuously evinced 
her qualified admiration of her; and dur- 
ing the son’s estrangement from his moth- 
er, Count Waldersee was his most intimate 
friend and adviser. For this, as the gos- 
sip goes, he was ordered to Vienna when 
the English woman became empress. 
Now the American woman returns in 
triumph to Berlin, with her husband as 
head of the army, and herself the power 
behind the throne. It is pointed out that 
this standing by one’s personal friends 
was what brought Emperor William I. 
his great supporters, Bismarck and Moltke, 
andit begins to appear that Prince Bis- 
marck’s son, Count Herbert, is booked for 
the successorship as chancellor.—Tran- 
script. 

The prompt and peaceful abolition of 
slavery in Brazil, so different from its 
mode of accomplishment in this country, 
is due to the absence of race prejudice 
there. The Transcript reminds us that the 
negroes themselves have been among the 
principal slave-owners of Brazil. There 
are negroes and negroes. One class came 
from a locality in the Gulf of Benin. 
They are different from the Congoes and 
other debased tribes. The men are of 
stalwart frames and of intelligent minds; 





the women of pleasing countenance, with: 


figures like a Venus de Medici in ebony, 
and they walk, even under their burdens, 
like queens. Professor Agassiz once said : 
‘The Mina negress is the finest specimen 
of a natural woman that I have ever seen.” 
The people of this tribe were first brought 
over as slaves, but they soon came to be 
slave-owners. They became also ship- 
owners and merchants, and drove a lucra- 
tive trade .with Africa in negroes and in 
merchandise. They have crossed with the 
Portuguese blood, as all the other negroes 
have done; but the Mina cross is by far 
the best, and it can scarcely be called a 
deterioration. This has gone so far that 
many. years ago, when it was proposed, 
in taking the census of the empire, to clas- 
sify the whites and the blacks, it was 
found impossible to determine the color 
line. 
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Beaboioe hilosophers have observed 
that t firet baby generally gets about 
ninety-five per cent. of the parental disci- 
pline that Is devoted to the whole family 
of childrea.—Journal of Education. 


‘And did he'say all that, Pat?” ‘‘Yis, 
yer riverance, all them names he called 
me; and sis I, 'l wouldn't demane my- 
self to loose me temper wid such a blag- 
gard,’ so [ just knocked him over wid the 
stick, and came away.” . 


A voter, decidedly not possessed of good 
looks, once said to Sheridan, ‘‘I mean to 
withdraw my countenance from you.” 
The wit instantly replied, ‘‘Many thanks 
for your favor, sir, for it is the ugliest I 
ever saw.” 


Bobbie and Flossie were playing 
“boarding house,”’ with Flossie in the réle 
of applicant. ‘*Have you parents?’ in- 
quired Bobbie, with great stiffness of 
manner. * Yes, sir: two,” replied Flossie, 
timidly. “Sorry, ma’am; but we never 
take children whe have parents.” 


A zealous preacher, who loved smoking, 
in a heated discourse exclaimed, aiming 
his rifle at some of his hearers, **Brethren, 
there is no sleeping-car on the train to 
glory.” One of the party whom he 
aimed to hit responded, *‘No, brother; 
nor smoking-car, either.” 


It was his first visit to the city. As he 
stood on the curbstone shaking his sides 
with laughter, he was accosted by a police- 
man, who said: ‘**What's the fun, strang- 
er?’ “Fun! Can’t you see it? Just look 
how that thing [pointing to a watering- 
cart] leaks; why, the man won’t have a 
drop left when he gets home.”—New 
Haven News. 


“Oh, yes,” remarked eo 4g in a self- 
satisfied way, ‘‘Lulu and | shall start out 
in married life under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. Her mother gives us a neat 
little home, her father furnishes it, 
and her Uncle De Long has stocked one of 
the neatest stables in the city. Besides, 
Lulu has a snug income in her own 
name.” ‘What part do you furnish?” 
“Well,—principally the name,—princi- 
pally the name.”— 7id-Bits. 
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A WORD TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


The present year is more than half over. 
Each of our subscribers will please look 
at the label on his or her JOURNAL to see 
whether the subscription has been paid. 
August is always the month when there 
are fewest new subscriptions, and conse- 
quently most need that all dues should be 
paid in order to meet the current expenses. 
A prompt response to this request to see 
that your indebtedness to the WOMAN’'s 
JOURNAL is paid will greatly oblige 

‘THE EDITORS. 
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FORUM AND WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


The demand for thorough discussions 
of both sides of the living questions of the 
day has induced us to procure for the sub- 
scribers of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL a com- 
bination rate with the Forum, the ablest 
American review, by which they may se- 
cure the WOMAN’s JOURNAL practically 
free. The price of the JOURNAL is $2.50 
a year, or to new subscribers for first 
year $1.50; and the price of the Forum $5. 
For a limited time we will receive sub- 
scriptions to both for $5 a year. 

Among the contents of the Forum for 
August are. ‘“*The Republican National 
Platform from a Democratic Point of 
View,” by Senator Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky; “A Study of the Government of 
the United States,” by the Marquis of 
Lorne; The latest investigation of Mr. 
Edward Atkinson into the condition of 
American capital and labor, and ‘*The 
Benefits that Religion bas Received from 
the Death of many Superstitions.’ There 
are seven other articles on ‘Social Dis- 
content,” ‘“‘High Explosives,” ‘*Manage- 
ment of Railways,” “Public Schools” 
‘Alcohol Habit, &c.” 
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MONEY FOR WIVES. 


The suffering to-day on account of lack 
of money among married women is no 
doubt greater than any conscious suffer- 
ing for lack of the ballot among the same 
class. Never having a cent to call her 
own, or to do as she pleases with, is an 
ever present pain. On the part of hus- 
bands this result is dne sometimes to mere 
thoughtlessness, or to the force of the cus- 
tom, which under the old law gave a wife 
only her food, clothes and medicine, and 
took it for granted that this was enough. 
No doubt, too, some men are downright 


stingy. 

But, whatever the cause of the poverty 
of wives, it should be remedied. The at- 
tention which has been called to it, and 
the plea of wives themselves, have already 
produced good results. An article in 
Good Housekeeping gives a case which 
should find many who will go and do like- 
wise. It is as follows: 


In the want of a proper understanding 
concerning pecuniary matters lies another 
source of friction. Where the management 
and labor of the wife count as nothing she 
is conscious of injustice and wrong. ‘My 
dear,” said an eminent philanthropist to 
his wife one day, as he suddenly burst 
into the sitting-room, ‘I have been count- 
ing the windows in our house, and find 
there are forty. It just occurs to me that 
you have to keep those forty windows 
clean, or superintend the process. And 
that is not a beginning of your work. All 
these rooms have to be swept and gar- 
nished, the carpets made and cleansed, the 
house linen prepared and kept in order, 
beside the cooking, and I took it allasa 
matter of course. I begin to see what 
woman’s work is, even when she has help, 
which you are not always able to procure. 
You ought to receive a monthly stipend, 
as a housekeeper would. Why haven't 
= made me see it before? I have not 

n just to you, while I have been gener- 
ous to others.” 

The wife who told this in after years to 
her husband's credit, sat down with him 
and for the first time since their marriage 
opened her heart freely upon the topic of 
woman's allowance. She confessed to 
have had many a-sorrowful hour at her 

osition as a beggar. At the head of a 
arge household in a Western town, where 
domestic service was both scant and in- 
competent, she had hardly been trusted 
with five dollars at a time during their 
united lives. 

‘*Robert and I talked it over,” she said, 
‘and decided that the woman who takes 
care of any household article, like a car- 
pet, for instance, from the time it Js first 
made till it is worn out, has expended 
upon it an amount of time and strength 
fully cqual to the jabor that made it, 
counting from shearing the wool till 
it comes from loom. It may be un- 
skilled work, but it is work all same. 
And this is only one small item in her 
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sometimes far beyond what were desired, 
yet who grudgingly doled out five dollars 
at a time when appealed to for a little 
money. The reason given is that it may 
be spent err: If anything will pro- 
long babyhood into maturity, it is such 
treatment. Against it a woman's nature 
rises in rebellious indignation. Thoughts 
of bitterness rankle in the wounded 
heart, and there are flighty, mocking, 
flippant creatures, wade so by just this 
want of trust on the part of their hus- 
bands. The gravest and most elusive 
faults are always found among dependent 
classes. 

There should be many “Roberts.” But 
in any vase a wife should not feel that she 
has wages or a salary or an allowance. 
The money she has should be hers, as part 
of the results of the marriage partnership. 
If her department has not made money, it 
has saved it. It has made the home, 
reared the children, and kept a safe centre 
for the firm. This high service has a 
value that cannot be counted in money or 
weighed by scales; on this very account 
all the more should care be taken that she 
shall not be stinted in her share of the 
material gains of the matrimonial] partner- 
ship. L. 8, 

_———-o-o——— 


THE FACTS IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


The Daily Union of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington Territory, published an article by 
Rev. Mr. McLean, of that city, in which 
he says: 

Most respectable women are opposed to 
woman suffrage, and those who avail 
themselves of the franchise are not re- 
garded as representatives of the better 
class of women. Naturally woman suf- 
frage affords opportunities for sharp work 
on the part of candidates. 

To the above L. M. Davis in the Daily 
Journal of the same city replied: 

I consider the sbove imputation a direct 
insult to the women of Walla Walla who 
voted at the last city or any other elec- 
tion, and a slur (to say the least of it) on 
their intelligence, characters and judg- 
ment, which facts and demonstrations do 
not substantiate. The truth is, most of 
the respectable women of our city did 
avail themselves of the franchise, and cast 
their ballots for their choice of candidates 
at our last city election, as shown by the 

oll books. Anda portion of those who 

ad neglected to re-register, were heard 
to 7 they regretted it very much, and 
would have gladly exercised the highest 
prerogative of the American citizen upon 
that occasion. A stranger would infer 
from the reverend gentleman’s remarks 
that the majority of the female voters of 
this city are disreputable women, when 
the very reverse is true, and he knows it, 
if he is atall posted. Asto ve tere enys 
I challenge the reverend gentleman to a 
comparison of an equal number of men 
who voted at the last city election (minis- 
ters included) with the same number of 
women, and see if the women voters, on 
the whole, are not the more respectable 
and intelligent of the two clusses, and 
representatives of our best citizens, both 
morally and intellectually. 

The appeal of Mr. Davis to the poll- 
books will easily show whose statement is 
correct. But outside of this the testimony 
is abundant that more than nine-tenths of 
the women voted. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that so large a fraction of women 
were not respectable. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE AND CITIZENSHIP. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUG. 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I notice your statement that the U.S. 
Courts have decided that suffrage is not 
one of the privileges and immunities of 
citizenship. This statement, I think, re- 
quires some qualification. You doubtless 
refer to the case of Minor v. Happersett, 
reported in 21 Wallace, U. S. Supreme 
Court, Rep. pp. 162 to 178. 

While a lawyer would infer, from the 
result of the case, that such point was de- 
cided, and while such decision is perhaps 
involved in the conclusion to which the 
court came, yet whatever decision there 
was upon this point is only to be implied. 
So far from deciding expressly that suf- 
frage was not a right of citizenship, it will 
be seen by an examination of the case, 
that the decision was based upon the 
ground that suffrage was not ‘conferred 
upon any one by the Federal Constitution, 
and was not, by that instrument, made a 
right of citizensbip. 

But we do not claim the right by virtue 
of the U. 8. Constitution. We claim it as 
aright incident to citizenship by virtue of 
our form of government. We do noi look 
to the Constitution as the source of the 
right, but as a guaranty of a right existing 
outside the Constitution. 








The Supreme Court in Minor v. Happer- 
sett showed historically, it is true, that the 
States had not treated suffrage as a right 
of citizenship, but the Court did not say 
whether such action of the State was 
right or wrong when tested by the spirit 
of the Constitution and by our form of 
government. 

On the other hand, Justice Washington 
decided in Corfield v. Coryell, 4th Wash. 
Cir. Ct. Rep. (U.8.) p. 380, that suffrage 
was one of the privileges and immunities 
of citizenship referred to in the second 
section of the fourth article of the Consti- 
tution, and this decision was indorsed by 
Chancellor Kent, by inserting it fh his 
Commentaries, without note or comment, 


as the law upon the subject. See Kent's 
Commentaries, vol. 2, p. 72. 
C. B. Walre. 


~~ 
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WOMEN UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AuG. 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Men, it has been said, will give women 
everything but justice. Unwittingly, per- 
haps, they sometimes add this to their 
benefits, by the enactment of impartial 
non-penallaws. Such in its essence is the 
Civil Service Law, and so far it deserves 
the support of every one who has the in- 
terests of workingwomen ut heart. 

The effects of the law upon the interests 
of women are best seen by contrasting 
present conditions with those that existed 
when government clerkships were sup- 
posed to be the reward of political service. 
I say supposed, for at the height of the 
spoils system a large number of clerks 
were appointed upon proof of qualifica- 
tion, the relative proportion of women so 
appointed being as great as that of men. 
The supposition, however, of appoint- 
ment for political cause, extended to the 
entire body; only, as it was difficult to de- 
fine the kind of service performed by 
women, room was left in their case for 
the basest suspicions. ‘This was the first 
humiliation awaiting women clerks, and 
was, of course, most keenly felt by those 
of the purest character, the highest attain- 
ments, and the most conscientious fidelity. 
Women of this sort were most likely to be 
promoted to positions of trust and respon- 
sibility from causes common to all busi- 
ness, public and private. Here they be- 
came the targets of envious tongues, un- 
scrupulous under all circumstances, and 
doubly so when the superior officer favor- 
ing the promotion chanced to be a man of 
doubtful character. The woman who was 
not tortured in such a case was simply 
unwomanly; indeed the only thing that 
could make the position tolerable was that 
sublime endurance which possesses women 
who are the appointed support of the 
young and the helpless. 

Under the Civil Service Law all this has 
changed, and the change is the more radi- 
cal by reason of the accession of the other 
party between the enactment of the law 
and its general application. Women en- 
tering the service now encounter no suspi- 
cions as to the grounds for their admis- 
sion. Charges of favoritism with ugly in- 
nuendoes no longer disturb the serenity of 
women who hold positions of trust, as it 
is evident that nothing but merit would 
have secured their retention under the 
new chiefs, and the value of their services 
is increased by their increased comfort. 

It is rumored, 1 know, that the heads of 
offices discriminate against women in 
their applications to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. If this be true, it is an evil in 
the administration, and not in the essence 
of the law, and need only to be exposed 
to be corrected. Those who have followed 
President Cleveland’s rulings under the 
law in cases which may be appealed to 
him, must have observed that his interpre- 
tations always favor women whose merit 
has been proven, and this where no possi- 
ble relation can he traced between his de- 
cision and those presidential aspirations 
which, according to his enemies, make up 
the sum and substance of his motives. 
There is a moral influence in the example 
of government, which in time aflects the 
conduct of private business. Under this 
consideration, the direct effects of the 
Civil Service Law are, if possible, of less 
importance than its bearings upon certain 
general problems of industrial life. The 
law places men and women upon an equal- 
ity as regards admission to clerical places, 
and gives them equal wages for like labor. 
Moreover, the serviee which it controls 
affords no chance for the employment of 
women at cheap rates, either as competi- 
tors with men or with each other in the 
remorseless struggle for the necessities of 
life. This is a disturbance which is felt in 
almost every line of business, and which 
makes it very difficult to determine the 
relative value of the work of men and 
women. In all these respects the law Is 
seen to accord with the most advanced 
ideas of legislation. It protects the weak, 
prevents unjust discriminations, and se- 
cures favorable conditions for the study 


of an important social problem, 
TOLMAN. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT LONG PINE. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

At Long Pine, Chautauqua, equal suf- 
frage received more attention than is usu- 
al at such assemblies. On Temperance 
Day, the ballot in the hand of woman was 
declared necessary for the speedy triumph 
of temperance principles. In my lecture 
on Labor Day I gave the ballot first place 
among remedies for the wrongs now op- 
pressing ‘Woman in Labor.” As Rev. 
Anole H. Shaw failed to reach us for 
Suffrage Day, Dr. McClish took her place, 
discussing ‘“‘The Fate of Republics,” and 
making a fine plea for woman's ballot, 
Dr. Evans lectured in the afternoon on 
The Limitations of Suffrage. As Suffrage 
was the topic that day in Dr. Evans’ 
School of Politics, he made it lively and 
conversational, answering questions and 
objections. The daily five o'clock confer- 
ence was given to a general discussion. 
No other theme discussed during the as- 
sembly aroused such interest. It was al- 
most impossible to close for supper, and 
then only by promising that the discus- 
sion should be continued after the even- 
ing lecture. And continued it was until 
a late hour with unabated interest. Much 
effort had been made by the superintend- 
ent of instruction (Dr. Evans) to secure 
some one for the afternoon lecture to pre- 
sent the anti-suffrage side, but without 
success. Of course the omnipresent fear- 
ful ones were there. Their sentiments 
were voiced by a local paper which depre- 
cated the discussion on Assembly Grounds 
of a question now considered a political 
issue. But one of the teachers, who has 
been connected with other Assemblies, de- 
clared his satisfaction in seeing one assem- 
bly open for free interchange of thought. 
And he is an *‘Anti.” But he admits that 
he has been on the anxious seat since Dr. 
Evans’ lecture a year ago, so we have 
hopes of his conversion. I am glad to be- 
lieve that our Suffrage Day counted for 
the cause. Many timid ones were strength- 
ened, unexpectedly finding themselves in 
such a large company, and some converts 
were made. I deemed it injudicious to 
make an announcement about the bolt of 
yellow ribbon in my trunk. But my own 
badge was sufficient. Some one asked if 
I hadn’t an extra piece which she might 
have, the news soon spread, and my bolt, 
though used sparingly, was gone long be- 
fore they had stopped begging to wear 
our colors. Ipa EVANS. 

Onarga, Ill., Aug. 15, 1888. 
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THE ORDINATION OF WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Bishop Fallows of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church in Chicago, by the emphatic 
approval of women in the ministry pub- 
lished last week in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
has placed himself on record (in a sermon 
preached at Lake Bluff, Lll., within a few 
days) for the ordination of women, and 
their free participation in all ecclesiastical 
prerogatives. This advanced expression 
onthe part of a churchman embodies the 
thought of thousands of the clergy all 
over the land. It isthe good fortune of 
Bishop Fallows to have made the first for- 
mal assertion regarding it, and the public 
will await further developments with a 
good deal of interest. ‘There is no logical 
reason why a woman should not be con- 
secrated to the divine office of priesthood. 
The mere force of custom that it has not 
been done constitutes no reason why it 
should not be done. Precedent has no in- 
trinsic authority unless it rests on reason. 
The fitness for the ministry is largely de- 
termined by the temperamental inclination 
to the ministry. The requirements of 
scholarship and culture are as possible to 
a woman as to aman. The moral upright- 
ness and the personal holiness and conse- 
cration of character, and the sympathetic 
imagination that is so important a factor 
in pastoral work, are all womanly attri- 
butes. It is the part of an enlightened 
civilization to recognize this truth. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

Boston, Aug. 18, 1888. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BYRON. 
So. Byron, N. Y., AuG. 15, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

‘The large audience room of the Presby- 
terian Church was filled on Tue:day even- 
ing, Aug. 7, to listen to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Stanton spoke for forty minutes, 
and the audience listened with close atten- 
tion. She spoke of the advancement 
woman has made in the last fifty years, of 
the positions that women now occupy, 
and of how much more might be done had 
she the right of franchise. She said that 
woman, being a natural teacher, the chil- 
dren would be taught the science of gov- 
ernment, and the ignorant voter would not 
be seen at the polls. She also pointed out 
some of the inconsistencies of the law. 
When had a woman been tried by her 
peers ? 

Miss Anthony called for questions. 
Some one asked, ‘Should women work 











answer questions, and we kept them talk- 
ing until six o'clock, and parted full of 
faith, courage, and inspiration to do better 
work. They have awakened renewed jp. 
terest, and we feel that we stand on firmer 
ground. We hope to have Miss Anthony 
in Batavia in October to perfect a county 
organization. S. M. Green. 
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TWO SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATES, 


Two Smith College graduates, Miss 
Alice Brown and Miss Owen, opened a 
school for girls in Boston last year, and 
are carrying out some novel ideas of their 
own. The blackboard and tables in their 
pleasant library hardly give it the look of 
a school-room at all, but the girls whom 
they have prepared for college have ali 
done hard work there. Next year there 
will be classes for younger girls, who wil! 
have Miss Brown herself for their Latin 
teacher. Her method with children is an 
interesting one, and the boys now at Har- 
vard, who were started by her six years 
ago, can testify to its excellence. An in. 
teresting class will be formed for girls who 
are going to travel abroad. Talks on art 
and artists will impress upon them the 
principal differences between the schools 
of art, and will give them some idea of 
the characteristics of the great painters, 
so that at least a girl will not look for 
Madonnas from Paul Potter, nor for tay- 
ern scenes from Fra Angelico. In connec- 
tion with history there wiil be lessons on 
architecture, a study which happens to be 
fashionable just now, and most sensibly 
so. Nothing adds more to pleasure in 
going into a town in Europe, than to be 
able to read its history from the buildings 
as we walk through the streets. Special 
attention will be given to the study of the 
modern languages and the literature of 
modern Europe. B. 0. 

_————_eo-o—____——— 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


SALT LAKE City, AUG. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Wednesday, Aug. 8, I left Reno and 
journeyed across the plains to Salt Lake 
City. Nothing can be imagined more des- 
olate than this trip through the alkali des- 
ert, a vast, uninhabited waste, the white 
sand stretching away on either hand, 
dotted thinly with sage bush and chap- 
paral. ‘True there was some fine scenery 
in passing through the canyons of the 
mountains, after leaving Reno; but once 
out on the wide desert there was little to 
relieve the dreary monotony of the way. 
Occasionally some Indian huts were 
passed, with a group of Piutes standing 
near, and at long intervals a station was 
reached, only two or three houses in the 
expanse of sand, except at Humboldt. 

Every one who has ever crossed the 
plains will remember Humboldt. A green 
oasis in the hot and wide plain, with grass 
and trees and fountains and even flowers! 
A delicious, drowsy freshness tempered 
the air, and made one realize what this 
whole region will be in some distant day, 
when “the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som like the rose.” 

After a long night’s journey, I awoke at 
Denver and had soon changed cars to g° 
to Salt Lake City. Here a pleasant inci- 
dent of the journey was meeting Mrs. 
Gabrielle Townsend Stewart, of Cleve 
land, who was travelling with her hus 
band, Mr. N. Coe Stewart. Mrs. Stew- 
art is president of the Woman’s Club of 
Cleveland, an active suffragist, and we 
had much pleasant chat on the subject 
that interests us both so deeply. 

I remained in Salt Lake City for several 
days, as I was anxious to see and learn 
more of the condition of. things than ! 
could do in my first flying visit. I talked 
much with persons of various classes, and 
found that the Mormons are exceeding!Y 
anxious to impress the public with the 
idea that polygamy has been abandoned. 
One very earnest and intelligent geatle- 
man whom I met, was most strenuous 
there was an honest desire on the part of 
all the members of the “Church of Latter 
Day Saints” to comply with the law and 
extinguish polygamy forever. On the other 
hand, I was assured by those who ¢ 
to be cognizant of the facts, and wh? 
seemed equally earnest and straightfor- 
ward, that polygamous marriages aie 
being constantly contracted—quietly; ° 
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of polygamy, and that is by preaching 
pel ae it from their pulpits and denounc- 


ing it in their press. So long as only sec- 


ular bodies discountenance the practice, 
while it remains a tenet of their religion, 
so long there will be room for grave 
doubts as to their sincerity in professing 
wo have abandoned it. 

While in the city I met Judge Varian, a 
Territorial delegate to the recent Republi- 
can Convention at Chicago. I have seen 
it stated somewhere—I think in the JouR- 
xaL—that the woman suffrage resolution 
was brought before the platform commit- 
tee of that convention, and its adoption 
Jost by only one vote, Judge Varian was 
a member of that committee, and he told 
me that the temperance resolution was de- 
bated at considerable length, but the 
woman suffrage resolution was not con- 
sidered at all. He was present during all 
the sessions of the committee, and not a 
solitary voice was raised [n its behalf. 

On Sunday evening I spoke on temper- 
ance in the Methodist Church. Rev. Mr. 
Libbey had kiudly arranged the meeting. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





Mrs. DEBORAH FISHER WHARTON, of 
Philadelphia, a woman who would have 
been distinguished in any religious socie- 
ty and in any worldly circle, yet a quite 
typical member of the Society of Friends, 
bas been laid to rest at the Fair Hill 
Graveyard. She was not only notable as 
the mother of active citizens and leading 
men, in the persons of Joseph, Charles and 
William Wharton, but was herself a 
strong.- charactered, widely influential 
woman. From the preachers’ gallery of 
Spruce Street meeting-house, or in her 
own parlor, surrounded by the members 
of her widely connected, family and, by 
her numerous descendants to the fourth 
generation, she united the perfect cour- 
tesy of the older gencration with the 
deliberate judgment and fine sympathies 
of the thinker and the philanthropist. 
She was equally the great lady in her garb 
of Quaker simplicity, whether conferring 
in friendly equality with a President of 
the United States, or receiving a Presi- 
dent’s wife in one of the educational insti- 
tutions with which she was connected, or 
teaching a coterie of grandchildren some 
knitting stitches that used to be a girl’s 
occupation nigh a hundred years ago. 
For Mrs. Wharton had passed four years 
into the decade that would have completed 
her century of life. Her memory was a 
storehouse of Philadelphia’s history as 
well as of national events. As is the 
hereditary bent of her sect, she was large- 
ly interested in the Indian question, not 
merely theoretically, but practically, by 
visits to the reservations, and by remon- 
strances and petitions growing out of per- 
sonal knowledge of certain tribes and their 
conditions. 

Her mental activity was that of the in- 
tellectual nonagenarian. Old persons 
whose minds are interested in the present, 
and whose sympathies are in constant 
activity, seldom ‘die at the top.” Only 
those old folks whose interests centre-in, 
themselves are Mable to stagnation and 
Mental torpor. Mrs. Wharton was to the 
last keenly interested in modern literature, 
in addition to the favorite books and clas- 
sics of her younger days. She was a 
woman who held by her old ways strong- 
ly. Witness the unmodernized house in 
which she spent her winters for long over 
half a century, and the deliberate choice 
of simplicity in living, with ample means 
at her disposal for all modern lavishness 
of luxury, Perhaps this adherence to 
quietness and simplicity may have had to 
do with her vigorous length of days. 
Many years ago an attack of paralysis at 
Newport was thrown off by her elastic 
Constitution, in precisely the same way 
that she had lived down a full share of 
Personal griefs and losses of kindred and 
children, She was a living refutation of 
the theory that the Household and mater- 
nal duties of womanhood compel a nar- 
Towed circle of interests, and ignorance or 

iference about public affairs. But, 
then, she had never to take concern about 
changing fashion of dress or equipage 

or decoration. She had sach thorough 
eojoyment in living, blended with such 
Conscientiousness in life’s duties, 

that her widely connected family and 
Must be in the mood to give 

for the gracious length of days 





granted her, and for the clear understand- 
ing that marked her to the last. When 
such a fine character is not subjected to 
the weaknesses of physical decay, it is a 
profound comfort even to those who deep- 
ly mourn the severance of such loving 
companionship.— Ledger. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. E. N. Myers read an essay before 
Evans Grange on “The Equal Rights of 
the Sexes,” which was published in the 
Index of last week. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of Barre, Vt., 
will deliver the address at the anniversary 
of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Auxil- 
lary at Sheldon, Vt., on Thursday. 

The trustees of Wells College, at a meet- 
ing held at Syracuse, N. Y., Monday, de- 
cided to rebuild on the old site at Aurora 
at an expense of not less than $100,000. 

The Topeka Equal Suffrage Society met 
with Mrs. N. A. 8. George. 1125 Van Buren 
Street, last week. Mrs. N. W. Lyon is its 
corresponding secretary. 

A new quarterly magazine has just been 
issued called the World and Home. Itis 
edited by Mrs. Sallie J. Beatty and Mra. 
Belle Evelyn Cable, of Newark, N. J., in 
which city it is published. 

As we want more goodness and less dev- 
ilishness put into the ballot-boxes on elec- 
tion days, I do not know a better plan to 
guin that end than that of letting the bet- 
ter half of humanity have an opportunity 
to vote.— Geo. R. Scott. 

The vacation school and the evening 
school are to play an important part in the 
educational activity of the future, and 
they demand the attention of all friends 
of the schools and of the country.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 

The Russian Government permits wom- 
en to become pharmaceutists if they pass 
the same examination to which men are 
subjected. Apothecaries receiving female 
pupils are not allowed to receive male 
pupils. 

The Oregon State Board of Education 
attempted to hold a session without giv- 
ing notice to the one colored member, Rev. 
Job B. Lawrence. Chancellor Gibson 
then prohibited them from meeting until 
they should notify Mr. Lawrence, and 
permit him to join in their meetings. 

Berkeley School, whose advertisement 
appears in another column, fits young 
ladies and gentlemen for college or for the 
Institute of ‘l'echnology. Such fine pre- 
paratory schools as this are valuable and 
indispensable auxiliaries in the promotion 
of higher education for both sexes. 

The wil] of a French advocate contains 
the following bequest: “I give 100,000 
francs to the local madhouse. I got this 
money out of those who passed. their 
lives in litigation; in bequeathing it for 
the use of other lunatics I only make a 
restitution.” 

Hon. Neal Dow thinks the Prohibition- 
ists will more than hold their large vote of 
1886. “I find,” he says, ‘that the Free 
Trade racket is pretty generally under- 
stood by the people to be what it really is 
—a frightful, grinning caricature, rudely 
drawn in phosphorus upon a wall, to scare 
children in the dark.” 

No reason can be shown why a woman’s 
vote in the State should not be received 
with as much respect as in the family. A 
State is but an association of families, and 
laws relate to the rights and immunities 
which touch woman’s most private and 
immediate wants and dearest hopes.—Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. 

Correspondents from Westernland, a 
North Sea watering-place, describe the 
Queen of Roumania sitting upon the beach, 
with the children around her listening to 
fairy tales, which she tells very cleverly, 
and receives her reward in flowers and 
other gifts within the children’s means. 

A testimonial purse and address are to 
be presented to Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett by her English admirers, in recogni- 
tion of her plucky stand for authors’ 
rights in the case of ‘'Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” The committee includes Mr. Walter 





Besant, Mrs. Campbell Praed, Mrs. Stan- - 


nard and Mr. Pinero, 

My belief in the right of women to the 
exercise of the elective franchise grows 
with the growth of my study and experi- 
ence. I did not join the suffragists under 
the impulse of easy good-nature or mis- 
taken ambition, but from a conviction of 
duty which I have never seen the smallest 
reason to abandon or regret.—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. 

Kate Field has been engaged by the 
Viticultural Commission to lecture on Cal- 
ifornia wines in the East. Her lectures 
will enforce the doctrine that true tem- 
perance work in this country consists in 


substituting pure, light and cheap wines 


for beer and whiskey. California wine 
can be sold cheaper than beer. We hope 
this report is not correct. The doctrine is 
a fallacy. | 


A Guijerati Magazine is published in 
Bombay for Parsee home reading, the 
greater part being written by ladies of 
that community. An article on ‘The 
‘Ariana’ in Geneva” has just been contrib- 
uted by a young Parsee lady and trans- 
lated by her into English. 

In the excavations at the Athenian 
Acropolis have been found a fine bronze 
statuette, fifteen centimetres high, repre- 
senting Minerva, and the magnificent torso 
of a woman, of archaic style and of re- 
markable workmanship. This latter dis- 
covery is considered of great value, as the 
torso fits exactly to a head of equally 
archaic style already found, and the statue 
is now almost complete. 


Miss Ruth Beardsley, daughter of Capt. 
A. E. Beardsley of New Haven, accom- 
plished a deed of bravery at Burr’s ocean 
beach a few days ago by rescuing Miss 
Mabel Furguson from drowning. Miss 
Furguson sank from exhaustion after a 
long swim, and her danger was noticed 
by Miss Beardsley, who is an accomplished 
swimmer although only fourteen years 
old. 


Miss Grace Heathcote Stirling, who has 
been a student at Smith College for the 
past two years, is the guest of friends in 
this city. In September she will go to 
Hudson, where she has accepted a position 
as teacher in the Hudson House of Refuge 
for girls. Miss Stirling has introduced a 
new system of marking in the institution 
which was adopted last spring with good 
success. 

Frances E. Willard made a notable ad- 
dress to a Chicago Knights of Labor As- 
sembly, Thursday night. Temperance 
and woman suffrage were vividly present- 
ed, of course, and then Miss Willard, amid 
warm applause, went on to point out that 
an extreme tariff was ‘‘a tax on the poor 
for the benefit of the rich, and that the 
high protection idea was altogether delu- 
sive.” The knights listened attentively 
and voted their thanks, 


The Hindoo Ladies’ Association pro- 
poses to hold an Industrial Exhibition or 
Bazaar every year. It is to be open only 
to ladies, and the proceeds will go towards 
the training of female teachers—a much- 
needed work. It is thought the Bazaar will 
serve the double purpose of supplying the 
association with funds for its excellent 
undertaking, and of bringing English and 
Hindoo ladies together for exchange of 
ideas concerning their mutual welfare. 


Miss Carrie P. Hodgdon has been nomi- 
nated by the postmaster of Boston to the 
Civil Service Examining Board for the 
position of stenographer and type writer 
in the office of the superintendent of the 
city delivery division, made vacant by the 
disappearance of Miss Whitney. Miss 
Hodgdon has partially completed the non- 
competitive examination required, and she 
will probably receive an appointment ina 
few days. 


Pundita Ramabai writes to the Woman’s 
Temperance Publication Association, Chi- 
cago, ‘Please push on the sale of my book. 
A great deal depends upon the profits. I 
am not half through purchasing the mate- 
rials necessary for the publication of my 
school books, and besides have to pay 
about one thousand dollars for the things 
that have been bought, and for the last 
edition of my book. I have over three 
thousand copies on hand.” 


“The New Abolitionists, the International 
Federation for the Abolition of the State 
Regulation of Vice,” a paper read by Mrs. 
Anna Rice Powell, at the Social Purity 
session of the International Council of 
Women, has now been published in pam- 
phlet form. It sketches the great in- 
ternational movement for the abolition of 
State-regulated vice, and for the promo- 
tion of social purity. Price, by mail, post- 
paid, 10 cents; per hundred, $3.00. Ad- 
dress, The Philanthropist, P.O. Box 2554, 
New York. 

The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute is still continuing its 11th annual 
session, though the school of methods, 
under Manager Edson, agent of the State 
board of education, closed its three-weeks* 
session Friday. This department of the 
institute was a new departure and has 
met with marked success, both in the 
number in attendance and the enthusiasm 
of the classes. The board of directors, 
headed by President Mowry of Boston, 
sought for this school teachers of thought- 
ful experience rather than lecturers. 


Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has begun to 
edit a paper called The Dawn, giving re- 
ports of the movement for the abolition of 
the State regulation of vice in all parts of 
the world where this pernicious system 
has found a foothold. It is exceedingly 
interesting, and is edited with courage, 
combined with the utmost delicacy and 
“diseretion. It may be ordered from Mr. 
Mr. V. A. Wheeler, 9, The Close, Win- 
chester, England. A dozen copies, for 
distribution, twenty cents; a hundred 





copies, one dollar. 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and 


Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., 
#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and 


Misses, 
For Ohildren and Infants, take chest measure also, 
Walsts peat bey -- tt eee recel, oe satisfactory 
on not . 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


and state age of child. 


‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





Mrs. Lucy 8. Church, of Hartford, 
Conn., recently deceased, has bequeathed 
to the Hartford City Mission fifty thou- 
sand dollars, to be paid in three months 
after her death. So great was her confi- 
dence in the business ability of the city 
missionary, Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, that 
she left this sum to be used entirely by 
her for said society, at such times and in 
such manner as shal] seem for its best 
interest, and without any restriction what- 
ever. 


Badly shaped mouths result from chil- 
dren being permitted to suck their fingers. 
Another bad habit is biting the lower lip. 
The entire shape of the face is spoiled in 
this way. Red lips are the announce- 
ment of good health, and good health is 
the fashion. Women who have deter- 
mined wills frequently get into the bad 
habit of drawing their lips together in a 
way they think expresses determination; 
the lips are pliable, and naturally assume 
the position oftenest given to them. So 
she who feels on pleasant terms with the 
world, and makes it a point only to say 
pleasant things, will have about her mouth 
what the French call riant—a look that 
tells of a laugh without the sound and a 
smile that is not a smirk. 


The German Emperor has given his con- 
sent that the bust of a lady should have a 
place among the memorial statues at the 
Berlin University. The lady thus distin- 
guished is the Countess Louise Bose, who 
at her death a few years ago left nearly 
the whole of her considerable fortune to 
the Berlin University to enable poor medi- 
cal students to pursue their studies, and to 
help medical men to enlarge their know- 
ledge by making scientific journeys of dis- 
covery. This is a beginning to the open- 
ing of German universities to women, and 
we hope it will cheer on their way the 
brave ladies who have lately formed a so- 
ciety at Weimar, which under the name of 
“Frauenverein Reform” has for its aim 
the opening to girls and women of all the 
professions at present monopolized by 
men. How great and difficult is their 
task, anybody acquainted with the 
“woman question” in Germany will un- 
derstand.—Pall Mali Budget. 


-— -¢eoe—_—_-_——. 





PREPARED by a combination, proportion and 
process peculiar to itself, Hood's Sarsaparilla 
accomplishes cures hitherto unknown. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl 
incans. Roya BAKine PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies visiting the city should examine the Trav- 
elling, Riding and driving Gloves at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


53 Weat Street, 














At “THE RED GLOVE.” 








Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 


Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 





SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at 
a distance of a thousand 
miles from a music 
store as at the side 
of its counter! 








DitTson & Co. call attention to their wonderful sys- 
tem of sending music and music books, by mati, to any 
part of the continent! 

Packages of music up to the weight of Feur Pounds 
0 readily by mail! 

DiTson & CO. are aware that a large portion of thi.se 
who see and read their advertisements, live at a dis- 
tance from music stores. All who love music will find 
the newest and best Music Books faithfully described 
in their advertisements. Lists and catalogues freely 
furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully auswered by 
th- ir corps of corresponding clerks. 

Understand that by sending the Retail Price by 
Money Order, Rezistered Letter or Postal Note, (or in 
small orders Postage Stamps.) you can receive by Re- 
turn Mati, any one of DiTson & Co.’s thousands of 
music books or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 


Do not neglect this convenient way of filling your 
house with the best of Songs, of o, Organ or any 
kind of Instrumental! pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 


449 & 451 WASHINGTON &T., BOSTON. 








EXPOSURE 


‘QUACK NOSTRUMS. 


NE of the bravest and most useful ventures 
ever undertaken in this country—modelled 
| on one in Germany, but having to face far more 

formidable difficulties—is that now carried on for 

some months by the Boston Journal of Health, 
| namely, to analyze as fast as practicable the 
| leading quack medicines and nostrums of all 
sorts in the market, give their composition and 
the cost of each parcel, and explain their actual 
effects. Of course this means war to the death 
with fhe rich proprietors of the nostrums, and 
the use of every means that fierce hate and lim- 
itless money can devise to crush the periodical ; 








| but its editor, “Dr. Frank,” and the able chea- 


ist, ‘Prof. Michael,” who makes the analyses, 
defy both bribes and libel suits, will not take ad- 
vertising from nostrum firms, and are doing a 
work for the public which the latter ought to 
support with enthusiasm. It costs but $l a year, 


| and is published at 178 Tremont Street, Boston. 


It was started in October of last year, and has 
already given analyses of some of the best 
known quack preparations in the market. It 
makes one wish for summary hanging power 
when one finds a widely advertised ‘‘cure for the 
alcohol habit,”’ professing to contain no alcohol, 
to be, in fact, a rank native wine, with nearly 20 
per cent. of alcohol in it, and sure to plunge a 
half-cured drunkard back into the depths; a 
notorious cosmetic to be mainly corrosive subli- 
mate; and a “food” for invalids to be made 
chiefly of blood and whiskey, putrefying easily, 
and then highly poisonous.—Tratellers’ Record. 


Send Stamp for Sample Copy. 
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PEERLESS DYES Seth sr Davocwrs, 








Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
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vot th Wink dourtaty = 
SWEET SIXTEEN, 
BY MRS. '0.'P, JONES. 
Old Time, whose figures never vary, 
Has brought to you, this morning, Mary, 


On feet which travel e’er so fleet, 
‘The dawning year we oft call sweet. 


And as, on this your birthday morn, 
When gifts of love to you are borne, 
Your friends do say, ‘My sweet sixteen,” 
Now tell me, pray, what do they mean? 


I trow they may mean this, my lass, 

That sweetest words your lips shall pass, 
That in your heart sweet thoughts shall lie 
And sweet remembrance by-and-by. 


ooo —-————_ 
For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE WIDOW'S MITE. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 








Out from the shining sands of the bar, 
Out from the harbor fair, 

A ship to the North land sailed afar, 
Wafted by wiad and prayer. 


The wind that sighed farewell in the breeze, 
The wind that sobbed in the gale; 

Then gliding out to the sounding seas, 
Climbed up to the snowy sail. 


The prayer that broke, with a feeble moan, 
From the lips of a woman pale ;— 

A poor old soal who was watching alone 
The fading of fluttering sail. 


Watching alone by the solemn sea, 
Alone, in the crowded bay; 

For the light of her life, its sun, was he 
Who sailed in the ship, that day. 


The years came swift and the years came slow, 
Asever they came before; 

The waves swept on with their ebb and flow, 
But the good ship came no more. 


On the wild lee shore the woman pale 
Went wandering day by day; 

Straining her eyes for a glimpse of the sail 
That had borne her boy away. 


One day, at last, as she stood alone, 
Long lingering by the tide,— 

To her desolate heart, its solemn moan 
Like a human voice out cried. 


Oh, the years were gone like a vision by! 
“My lad! — he is calling me! ’— 

With arms outflung and a joyful cry, = 
She threw herself into the sea. 


The years came swift, and the years came slow, 
As ever they came before, 


A sun-browned man, at the cottage low, 
Stood softly beside the door. 


A-list, he stood, with a bended head, 
A-list for a slight footfall; 

“She will know—she will know her boy,” he said, 
***Neath the mask of changes all.” 


No step, no stir!—With a throbbing heart, 
He lifts the latch of the door ;— 

No cry of joy, no tremulous start! 
No shadow upon the floor! 

Oh, joy is late when it comes to one 
With crossed hands over the breast! 

The toiling and waiting and weeping done, 
And the weary heart at rest. 


++ 
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IN THE LAST DAYS. 





BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 





As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 

The doors of sense, and shut us from the world— 
Like tender petals of some ling’ring rose 

That, of a frosty night, have inward curled! 


Dim as the figures in a dream now pass 
Those glit’ring shows that stirred our youthful 
hearts— 
Poor, hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 
Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 


Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste, of earth’s delights 
Can longer please; these things are past and 
gone. 
The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn. 
—Congregationalist. 


on 


A WET SUMMER DAY. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REECE. 





Scents, sounds as of November fill the air; 
Of myriad blossoms down wet pathways strown, 
Of ragged leaves off streaming branches blown, 
And dropped into dank hollows here and there. 


Keen little gusts go whirling through the hush, 
Driving the mists before them up the lane, 
And lo! the lovely world grows ours again! 
The orchard fences, the one elder-bush, 
Prone with its white face in the thick drenched 
grass; 
The rows of apple-trees, gnarled, dripping, 
sweet; 
The highway with its pools agleam like glass. 
Then, as still speeds the mist on shining feet, 
Meadows and wood, peaked roof—beyond them 
show 
A windy west the color of a rose. 


Sautp 
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RAIN LILIES OF TEXAS. 


BY LAURA G. PENUEL. 








The sunlight shot fierce splendor on the soil, 
And shook its glittering spears on plain and hill, 
Herbless and flowerless, the earth lay still, 
In burning fetters, haughty summer’s spoil, 
Whose kiss can kill. 


The prairie’s gold and purple turned to brown, 

The dust grew gray and fine as ashes spread, 

The woods were mute, the panting birds had fied 
To the deep rivers slowly shrinking down. 
ee The flowers were dead. 


“Must we bear longer, Lord?” the people cry. 
But black clouds gather from the threatening 


ahd Temetec.riven and lightning-pterced, the 


@routh — 
Dies in the blessed showers that, flashing, fly 
y , From the clouds’ mouth. 

Hw fresh anil sweet ard fragran:, now, the sod! 
How pure and bright the pearly light of morn! 
See, everywhere, the parched earth tc adorn, 

Lifting their happy faces up to God, 
Lilies, new-born. 





| Hato ites, ; 
Walter tee afr ' 
Whell the floods conte in torrents, lo! they rise, 







“Where are faith, patri¢ 

Cry some, ‘‘There is no love, 

in man’s 

Their roots are hidden, 
And gusts of grief and anguisb, tear 

The hearts of the people, strength to do and bear 

Comes from above, and when the strife is o’er 
The flowers are there. 
—Woman's Magazine. 
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A FORTUNATE FAN. 


The side door of the Academy of Design 
alone was accessible during the recent 
Pedestal Fund Loan Exhibition on Mon- 
day morning preparatory to the opening. 
I'he policeman at the door narrowly 
scanned every one who entered or depart- 
ed, and demanded name and card, For 
there were jewels, fans, laces and, other 
choice things, coming and going all the 
time, and an opportunity for theft, or loss 
from carelessness, of these valuables was 
imminent. 

This official afterwards remembered 
that an exceedingly marked man entered, 
apparently with no bundle about him 
although he might have had a jewelled 
snuff-box of the reign of Louis Quinze in 
his pocket. He was a very handsome 
man, with black eyes and prematurely 
gray hair, which he wore long. Rather a 
conspicuous personage. 

“Your name, sir,” said the policeman, 
stopping him and eying him keenly. 

‘My name, eh!” said the stranger rath- 
er angrily, “eh! Col. Beauclerc.” 

At this moment a lady came down to go 
out of the building. She was well known 
to the policeman as one of the managers 
up stairs, and as she met the gentleman 
she extended her hand, and said, cordially : 

**O Col. Beauclerc, I am so happy to meet 
you! I have just come down and am tired 
to death! Such a scene of confusion up 
stairs, and we open to-night! Would you 
carry back this fan for me, and give it to 
Miss Lomax? I had it in the pocket of 
my sealskin and forgot to take it out; it 
is quite invaluable, belongs to Mrs. McEI- 
roy, and I hope it will be put in a choice 
place; but I have absolutely brought it 
down with me; how careless! it arrived 
too late to be judged and too lafe to be 
catalogued, but I am determined to get it 
in. Would you take it up for me?” 

“Certainly, Miss Mirabeau; delighted ! 
To whom shall I give it?” said the colonel, 
restored to the policeman’s confidence. 

“To Miss Lomax; and for worlds do 
not fail, for Mrs. McElroy is already 
dreadfully offended because some of her 
exhibits were refused a place. Indeed, I 
believe she and Mr. Smith have had some 
words, and she is so nice, and so kind, and 
has loaned such beautiful things that I 
would not have her feelings hurt for the 


world.” 
*But Ido not know Miss Lomax,” said 


the handsome colonel, admiring the fine 
face before him, and thinking that fatigue, 
hard work and an ulster, in fact, a work-a- 
day rig in every respect, was becoming to 
Miss Mirabeau. 

“Oh, you will easily find Miss Lomax,” 
said Miss Mirabeau, ‘any one will tell 
you, and be sure and give her this fan. 
Good-by!” Soshe passed on, leaving Col. 
Beauclere with fan in charge. 

He ascended the stairs, which were 
dusty and dirty, finding the passage 
clogged with boxes, and was met by a big 
dog at the door of aninner room. Ladies 
were standing at the glass cases arranging 
missals, others were busy hanging fans, 
others putting away priceless boxes, chat- 
elaines, watches, jewelry of every age, 
from the mummy necklace down to the 
earrings of Eugene. The artists were 
hanging pictures. Mrs. Wheeler was 
superintending the embroideries, and the 
miniatures carefully in their places looked 
at him with their sentimental, last-century 
smiles. It was a confusing mélange. 

As soon as he found a lady who seemed 
to be responsible for the fans, he asked 
for Miss Lomax. 

**Miss Lomax?” said she, ‘‘I think she 
has just gone in to see those famous 
swords of Mr. Brayton Ives. You know 
he has sent the handsomest things here. 
Would you goin? Perhaps we can find 


her.” 
“T think I would like to look at the 


fans,” said he. 

So he stopped and chatted over the 
‘““Vernis Martins,” the Spanish fans, the 
carved bone, and admired Mrs. Astor’s 
collection of old’ and new French fans, 
then went round to the other side to see 
the later work of Detailie. Then he wan- 
dered off to examine the Jade, and finally 
rendered up to the lady in charge his own 
exhibit—a small but very beautifgl piece 
of antique jewelry. 

Then he felt in his pocket and discov- 
ered the fan, the little long black pack- 
age, which he had been instructed to leave 








with Miss Lomax. . 





“But Where Was Miss “Lonia#?”’ She 
‘hid bévbie invisible." “Oh! therd “thie ti 
now !” said’ the lady with ‘whom’ Hé had’ 
spoken; ‘that young lady withthe light 
hair.” “ —_— 

And heré the colonel’s memory becomes 
hazy. He thinks now that he laid the fan 
down on the glass case while-he went for 
Miss Lomax. He pursued that égnis 
fatuus through all the rooms. He found 
her in the picture gallery and told her the 
story of the fan. 

“Oh! yes,” said she, ‘‘we have saved a 
place for that fan of Mrs. McElroy. Do 
give it to me, for she is furious.” 

The colonel, suddenly frightened, felt 
for the fan, but could not find it in his 
pocket; then he remembered, or thought 
he remembered, that he left it on the glass 
case. He and Miss Lomax wandered 
back to the case, but the fan was gone. 
Just at that moment Mrs. Majoribanks 
came flitting by, pale and nervous. 

**We have lost a lace fichu,” said she, 
“worth ever so many thousand dollars! 
Oh, what shall I do!” 

Miss Lomax looked at the colonel, and 
the colonel looked at Miss Lomax. 

“Stolen! Stolen!” said Miss Lomax, 
hysterically. 

An hour was passed in inquiries and in 
agitated search, complicated by the fever- 
ish whisper of Miss Lomax, that the irate 
Mrs. McElroy was walking through the 
rooms and looking daggers at everybody. 

‘*What if she should hear that we had 
lost her fan!” said two or three ladies sur- 
rounding the colonel, and amiably divid- 
ing the guilt with him. 

For the colonel was one of those mag- 
netic and remarkable male beauties who 
always receive the sympathy of the female 
sex. They were all ready to excuse him 
and blame Emily Mirabeau. She should 
not have asked him to take charge of the 
fan! and so on. 

But the colonel assumed the responsibil- 
ity at once. 

“*T alone am to blame,” said he, “‘and if 
money can pay for that ac—I mean that 
Spanish fan—I will pay for it.” 

‘*But she said that ten thousand dollars 
would not pay for that fan,” said a mem- 
ber of the insurance committee who passed. 
“It is an heirloom.” 

The colonel groaned. 

At this moment one of the executive 
committee passed and whispered caution. 
If there were a pickpocket in the building 
great care must be observed, and un- 
doubtedly both the lace fichu and the fan 
would be found. 

So the colonel, in no enviable frame of 
mind, departed to meet Miss Mirabeau 
and to communicate to her the dreadful 
intelligence. To his surprise she was re- 
markably sweet and bore her full share 
of the guilt. 

“T had no right, colonel, to ask you to 
take charge of that valuable fan. It was 
stolen from you, it was stolen from me,” 
and she looked at him very kindly. 

An electric telegraph shot through the 
colonel from head to heel. 

“By Jove!” said he to himself; ‘a 
woman with a sense of justice, and a very 
pretty woman, too!” 

But although they had a very agreeable 
half hour bewailing their woes, Miss Mira- 
beau turned pale when she said: 

**Who is to tell Mrs. McElroy?” 

‘*We must wait a°*few days to see the re- 
sult of Mr. Smith’s search,” said the 
colonel. ‘Then, if it is really irrevocably 
lost, I will pay for it, if I can.” 

“Oh, you can’t!” said Miss Mirabeau. 
“Tt is an heirloom!” 

The colonel thought there were some 
looms on which nothing but despair was 
woven, but he looked at Miss Mirabeau. 

‘Let us take it calmly and go to the 
opening to-night.” 

“Oh! no,” said the careless Emily, 
shivering; ‘I can never face Mrs. McEI- 
roy until I learn the very worst.” 

The lace fichu was found, but the fan 
was not, and the colonel and Emily walked 
about like two suspected murderers. 
Their visits to the exhibition were made 
furtively, and like undetected criminals 
they shunned Mrs. McElroy. Strangely 
enough that irate lady did not make any 
inquiries for her fan; and it was observed 
she did not come to the exposition, all of 
which was ominous. 

Nothing is more sweet than a mutual 
joy. Col. Beauclerc would have never 
found out how charming Emily Mirabeau 
could be, had it not been for the anxious 
and mysterious secret which now bound 
them together. 

They grew intimate with policemen, 
employed detectives, and were to be seen 
together in pawnshops. Wherever a 
stolen fan could go, there together did 
this handsome and unusual couple go. 
That fan must be found. 

However, this was not the worst of it. 
The colonel came one day with a paper in 
his hand. His martial brow was clouded. 

‘Read that,” said he to Miss Mirabeau, 
almost assuming an after-breakfast mar- 
tial air. 





of helaaty 
tatted—he hadnever called her 
“Emily” until this minute. nit aa 
“It was a low paper, one she had ‘never 
seen before, still it was print, that was the 
térrible fact. The tron machinery of the 
patent printing press had caught up their 
trouble, and was to blazon it to an unsym- 
pathizing world. , 

Still, he had called her Emily! The 
paragraph read thus: 

‘Those, conversant with a.certain gay 
set in this city, cannot have falled to hear 
that losses have occurred quite unaccount- 
ably, in the most aristocratic circles, and 
indeed we fear that some of the deposits 
at the noted exposition have not all found 
their way to the glass cases. A striking- 
looking individual, with prematurely gray 
hair and a certain so-called beauty of 
countenance, a great favorite with the 
ladies, and the possessor of a foreign 
name and title, is more than suspected of 
being little betver than a thief.” 

“Oh, dear,” said poor Emily, quite 
crushed, **so we have got to that.” 

** ‘Dear,’ did you say ?” asked the colonel, 
“sand ‘we?’ and he looked volumes. 

“At any rate,” said she, *I can prove 
your innocence. Let me write to this 
paper and tell the whole story,” she 
moved toward her desk. 

“No,” said he, “that would delight 
them too much; that would be putting on 
the cap.” 

The great exposition came to an end, and 
everything was sent safely home to its own- 
er. Not a loss of any kind occurred, ex- 
cepting that of Mrs. McElroy’s fan. The 
colonel had spent no end of money to find 
it, but the thief remained concealed. Both 
he and Emily had lost flesh and color, but 
their faces looked as if they had found 
something else of greater value. 

They sat hand in hand, and eye to eye, 
in Mrs. Majoribank’s parlor. Mrs. Major- 
ibanks was their mutual friend and the re- 
pository of their two secrets; for it was 
considered by all concerned that nothing 
should be sald of their loss, until the police 
had had time to search for the missing fan. 

“I have found a wife, if I have lost a 
fan,” said the colonel, tenderly looking 
down at Emily. Just then Miss Lomax 
was announced. 

‘Ah, well,” said she, “‘we are through 
with the great work—aren’t you glad, 
Mrs. Majoribanks? How do you do, Emily? 
Good morning, colonel! why how happy 
you all look!” . 

Mrs. Majoribanks told her of the en- 
gagement, and congratulations flowed 
freely. 

“But,” said Emily, ‘“‘we shall not an- 
nounce, until that dreadful fan is found.” 

“Fan found!” said Miss Lomax, ‘‘why 
it is found. I saw Mrs. McElroy at the 
party, last evening, and she had it in her 
hand.” 

“What? Where? How?” said the colo- 


nel and Emily and Mrs. Majoribanks all in 
a breath. 

*T don’t know!” said Miss Lumax, who 
had evidently not been in the least ex- 


Read that aBennp | 
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‘cited or moved by the loss of Mrs. McEI- 


roy’s fan, which had so agitated these two 
people; ‘‘I only know she had it, and was 
telling the usual story about its being an 
heirloom, and the disquisition which fol- 
lowed about Watteau, and the Spanish 
school, don’t you remember? and she said, 
showing it to Count de Fois, ‘Just to think 
—this fan was not considered good enough 
to be exhibited!’ ” 

Now Emily and the colonel were ina 
new dilemma. Had Mrs. McElroy ad- 
vertised for her fan, and had she reached 
it through the police? If so, they were 
still guilty, and ought to find out what re- 
ward she had paid, and what expenses she 
had incurred. For there, they, the care- 
less and now happy couple, were undoubt- 
edly responsible. The colonel breathed 
freer and deeper as he reflected that he 
had not to pay the ten thousand dollars! 
Mrs. Majoribanks promised to make a 
diplomatic visit, and to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, how Mrs. McElroy recovered the fan. 

It was fortunate for all parties that this 
lady liked to talk, and that she told her 
story without much cross-questioning. 

“Yes,” said she; ‘tyes, you were very 
successful. I did not think you took very 
good care of your things, though, on that 
first Monday. Why, I came along and 
saw my fan lying on top of a glass case, 
just as I had given it to Emily Mirabeau, 
the careless thing, and I put it in my 
pocket and carried it home; as I have 
heard that a man, and I suppose a woman, 
has a right to her own property wherever 
she finds it; and although [ had loaned it 
to the exposition, if they did not take bet- 
ter care of it than that, why—well—I have 
nothing to say. Nobody ever inquired for 
the fan afterwards, so nobody missed it, I 
suppose.” 

“So long as the fan got back to you all 
right, my dear Mrs. McElroy,” said -the 
diplomat, ‘‘only the exposition is a loser. 
I consider it a very fortunate fan.”—Se- 
lected. 
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In Alabama only Democrats feel free to 
vote. Alabama is opposed to woman suf- 
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BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER,. 

“An’ is it meself ye ax wud T'vote an” 7 
saw me chance? Faith, an’ I wad thin! 
An’ was it consarnin’ meself ye wus , 
wunthrin’ cud [ tell th’ rason Why I'd like 
to be takin’ meself to th’ polls? Fai, 
an’ I kin tell ye that too!” : 

The assessor, on his rounds, had ques. 
tioned the sad-eyed woman, thinking to 
make the comely face brighten with 
smile, but she took him up with a serious. 
ness and volubility he had not anticipated, 
She did not know the assessor's name, but 
with true Irish tact applied a name to suit 
herself; she repeated : 

“Indade an’ I ‘kin, Misther—Misther 
Man, an’ it’s yerself "Il say as me rasons 
are sound like. 

“If the wimmens wus give th’ right to 
spake for theirselves a votin’ day, do yees 
think it wud be ole Pete Devlin as wud 
swape intil his money drawer all th’ wages 
0’ McLooney, let alone th’ pay o’ all th’ 
ither men as lives here in King’s Alley? 
Faith, an’ it wuda’t thin! 

‘It’s meself I can tell ye, Misther Man, 
as gits up wi’ th’ light in the marnin’, an’ 
there’s niver th’ morn but McLooney goes 
out to his work wi’ a good hot male intil 
him, th’ best I can schrape togither an’ 
cook, an’ I says to him ev’ry day, says I, 
‘Now, McLooney, me by, ye'll bring th’ 
wages to yer oarn Biddy th’ night shure, 
won’t ye now?’ An’ himself ’ll promise 
to do jus’ as I ax him, but alack! before 
th’ night comes on, McLooney goes by ole 
Devlin’s den, an’ the schmell o’ the liquor 
comes stamin’ out, an’ it’s hot and thirsty 
poor McLooney !Is,—th’ decavin’ crathur 
—an’ it’s a standin’ at th’ door ole Devlin 
is, to urge me man’s takin’ a leetle dhrink, 
an’ it’s off goes all thoughts o’ meself an’ 
th’ hungry childher, an’ how Tim wants 
shoes to his fate,an’ Patsy has niver a 
dacent jacket to his leetle back, an’ it’s in- 
til th’ s’*loon goes McLooney an’ it’s niver 
a bit o’ th’ day’s wages goes intil me own 
parket or inside o’ th’ hungry childher’s 
mouths, an’ isn’t it meself wud like to vote 
to prevent all that mis’ry if I cud, will ye 
ax me that, Misther Man! 

“I mind me sum ghreat grudges I've 
got agin th’ dhrink an’ thim as sells it, 
that’s loike to go wi’ me to me grave, faith 
an’ they are thin! 

‘Will ye ax me ’bout th’ time as _ me lit- 
tle Mike tuk sick, an’ not a man in th’ 
alley as wus sober ’nuff to lend me a help- 
in’ han’, an’ meself crazy wid th’ look o’ 
th’ chile. 

“It wus spasms he wus in, an’ Bridgy 
Blynn wus off a-washin’, and Misthress 
Doyle was down wid a baby three days 
ole, an’ Katie Swaney wus hangin’ aroun’ 
Devlin’s, thryin’ to git Swaney out o’ th’ 
place an’ home, an’ niver a sow! wus there 
to help, an’ me swate b’y a dyin’ wid th’ 
spasms. 

‘*Well, I had his little fate in hot wa- 
ther, an’ a rag o’ cowld wather on his 
head, when in reeled McLooney, an’ ‘Oh! 
McLooney,McLooney,’ I cried, ‘go straight 
for th’ docther, do yees see how fast dear 
little Mike is fadin’ away an’ lavin’ us, 
an’ what will his poor mother do wid’out 
him” 

*An’ what did poor, tipsy McLooney 
do—th’ baste! 

‘Jes’ looked at th’ chile an’ threw ’im- 
self on to th’ bed an’ to slape he wint, an’ 
I cud no more rouse him than I cud rouse 
th’ dead. An’Oh Lord! Oh Lord! me poor 
baby died an’I eryin’ him for th’ love 0’ 
Heaven not to lave me.” 

Biddy’s apron went over her head, and 
her form swayed in speechless grief for a 
moment while the assessor could only look 
hissympathy. Pretty soon she recovered 
herself and went on: 

“It’s not the blessed little angel I need 
be eryin’ for inny longther, but it’s thim 
as has cum afther, as neets me tears, an’ me 
vote too, Misther Man. 

“It’s the dear childher that I love wid 
ivery breath o’ my body I wants to see ed- 
dicated and made dacent men of, as I'm 
toilin’ for now. 

“Do ye think it’s enny dacent mother 48 
wud see her oarn flesh an’ blood kep’ 
home from th’ school for want 0’ clo’es 
fit to be seen? 

‘An’ it’s not McLooney at all, at all, % 
means to pinch his wife an’ childher wid 
want. It’s all alarng o’ there bein’ no law 
agin’ th’ sellin’ o’ pizen dhrinks that traps 
poor, dear McLooney—th’ drivillin’ piece 
that he is! 4 

“He wor a fine-lookin’ gintleman agi? 
th’ day we wor married as iver ye’d wish 
to see. His eyes was bright as stars, 4" 
he stud as straight as an arrer, an’ WU 
that sthrong he cud aisy airn his three 
dollars a day; but now it’s meself must 
git th’ brekfast in’ th’ marnin’, thin git ™¢ 
to me washin’ all day, an’ th’ childber 
runnin’ th’ sthreets wild, an’ I havio’ al! 
I kin do to cover thim dacent, a0’ git * 
morsel 0’ food agin’ they'd stharve, a0’ th 
rint gittin’ forenist o’ me, an’ bimeelf 
dbrinkin’ an’ dhrinkin’ whenever he git * 
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mar beaeeetrintentnded 
that wod niver rist day nor night antil 
she'd voted any ticket that could be made 
th’ strane agin’ the,s'loons.an’ shim as 

tbim 

“We'd jes* like to form a procession, we 
wud thin; an’ march through th’ town, 
and bust Into ivery place where there’s 
pottles an’ pizen into ’em, an’ set th’ price 
o’ our childher’s clothin’ an’ food an’ good 
manners, &rapnin’ into th’ fust gutter we 
could find dhirty enough to howld th’ 
stuff! 

“bin we'd loike to show McT.ooney an’ 
th’ loike—th’ poor, sthupid owls—what 
cud be done wid’out th’ vile dhrink. 

“Shure, Misther Man, it wudn’t be long 
before *twould be himself wud be sittin’ 
in dacent elo’es in a snoog place he cou’d 
call his oarn. The childher wad know 
their his’try an’ ’rithmetic along as thim 
whose fathers have swep’ in all our wages, 
an’ it's meself cud pervide dacent food an’ 
plenty of it, wid'out drainin’ me heart’s 
blood to git it. I could put a stun’ at lit- 
tle Mike’s grave,—saints rist his little sowl 
—an’ at night I cud lay me hed down 
wid’out fear o’ it’s bein’ broken afore 
marnin’. 

“It’s aisy th’ taxes wud be cumin’ in 
thin from our own han’s, Misther Man, 
an’ noa pinchin’ pike o’ a lan’lord sthram- 
min’ round a-threaten’ to poot us all out 
into th’ mud, no knowin’ whin. 

‘An’ King’s Alley they call th’ place 
now, is it? Faith, an’ it’s a good name it 
is, an’ why doant they till what King’s 
Alley thin? Ole King Alk’hol, that’s th’ 
name o’ him. But wa-ait, sthop a bit! till 
the wimmins begins their votin’. It’s 
Quane’s Alley it’ll be called thin! Quane 
Ordther! Quane Plinty! Quane Pace and 
Quane Dacency! 

‘An’ it’s a comin’, Misther Man, I feels 
it in me boans, it’s a comin’ shure; it aint 
sech wimmin as is tarkin’ now-a-days as 
gets shet up wid’out a hearin’; th’ coun- 
thry’s got to giv’ em a hearin’, an’ pooty 
soon th’ country’s got to giv’ thim their 
oarn swate will too; an’ thin poor Me- 
Iooney—th’ conthrairy sowl—an’ all th’ 
rist o’ th’ men, will find out how mooch 
betther we’ll sarve thim than they’ve bin 
willin’ to sarve us. Will ye moind ‘that, 
Misther Man !” 

Biddy had said her say and went into 
the house.- The assessor moved on, unable 
to answer her subtle forecastings. But 
when they were discussing the suffrage 
question in the clerk’s office that afternoon, 
and turned to him for support in favor of 
anti-suffrage, he simply observed that he 
hadn’t a word to say.—Golden Rule. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE ADVENTURE OF MR. PRICKLES. 


I am not ashamed of being a hedgehog. 
It is not my fault. Of course [ should 
rather have been some animal that is more 
liked and less persecuted, but a hedgehog 
I was born, and I have to put up with it. 

The earliest thing that I remember was 
lying in a nest of dry grass and leaves, 
under an arched roof of twigs, at the foot 
of an apple-tree. Our home was in a quiet 
old orchard, where the grass was long, 
and where no cattle ever came. We were 
five of us, brothers and sisters; and our 
mother, though rough and prickly to all 
the world besides, was kindness itself to 
us. How long we had lived there I can- 
not tell, but I remember how our life 
there came to an end, for that was my 
first great trouble—the first of my adveli- 
tures, 

One day when our mother was absent 
we heard an unusual sound. It was that 
of voices, and we saw that two boys were 
looking at us, who seemed in high glee at 
having found us; and the younger and 
better dressed of the two soon had his 
hands in our nest. Young as we were, 
we had some idea of taking care of our- 
Selves. We curled ourselves up, and 
nothing but prickles met his fingers, 
which made him draw them back pretty 
quickly, and roar, ‘‘Boo, boo!” 

At this the other boy, who was two or 
three years older, and more roughly clad, 
ba & caper and quite shouted with laugh- 

er. 

However, they rolled us out of our snug 

nest, and examined us, which made us 
curl up more tightly than ever. 
“I wish, Dick,” said the younger boy, 
‘that they would unroll, that we might 
see their noses, and their little black eyes 
gain.” 

“There is bat one way of making ur- 
Chins open, Master Harold,” said Dick, 
“and that is to throw them into the 
at tke am afraid that Dick was a bad, 
“At the bottom of the orchard ran a little 
tiver. ‘They carried us to it and threw us 








in, I remember the dreadful shock it 
gave me when I came down inte the water 
with a splash. But there was a greater 
splash directly after, and a terrible out- 
ory. Master Harold, in his anxiety to give 
usa bath, overbalanced bimself and fell 
in after us; whilst Dick ran off shouting 
tor help. Neither of them had the pleas- 
ure that they had expected from seeing us 
unrell ourselves; and a man came and 
fished Master Harold out, who looked 
very much like a drowned rat. ‘This I 
heard afterwards; at the moment I thought 
nothing of the boys, or even about my 
own poor little brothers and sisters; it 
was much as I could do to save my own 
life. 

I contrived to keep myself afloat, and 
was carried along by the stream. I was 
soon far below the orchard, and was borne 
down towards a little wooden bridge. On 
this bridge a gentleman and little girl were 
standing. ‘The girl saw me and pointed 
me out to her father. 

“Oh, do look, papa!” she cried. ‘‘What- 
ever can that be?” 

Her father was at first almost as much 
puzzled as herself. However, he guided 
me to the bank with his stick, and pulled 
me out. I was almost dead through being 
so long in the water, but Hilda (that was 
the little girl’s name) ran home with me, 
and put me in a basket of dry hay before 
the kitchen fire. As I grew warm and got 
better, she offered me a saucer of bread 
and milk, but I was too frightened to eat 
it. Yet when night came, and I was left 
alone, and was well enough to walk 
around the kitchen, I found the saucer 
and ate the bread and milk, and liked it. 

A kind, dear, good little mistress was 
Hilda. She was so gentle with me that I 
soon got over my shyness, and learned to 
know her voice and to come when she 
called me. The name she gave me was 
Prickles, or sometimes she would say Mr. 
Prickles, which, of course, was more cor- 
rect. 1 presently found that no one 
wished to hurt me, and left off rolling 
myself into a round, thorny ball whenever 
any one came near me. 

For a time I was troubled by another 
pet which belonged to my mistress. It 
was a tabby kitten, named Fuzzy, and 
which was quite as fond of drinking milk 
and picking bones as I was. I think that 
Fuzzy was jealous of me, and I am quite 
sure I was of her, at that time; but by- 
and-by we got to know each other better. 
She was as sweet-tempered a kitten as 
ever lived, and we became great friends 
and liked to eat together, and sleep in the 
same basket. I was not prickly to her, 
for when we choose we hedgehogs can 
smooth down our spikes so that they hurt 
nobody. 

Under Miss Hilda’s care I knew nothing 
but kindness; I was well fed, and had 
everything that a reasonable hedgehog 
need desire. But I was not contented, I 
thought 1 wanted more liberty; I could 
run where I pleased in the back garden, 
and amuse myself by hunting black 
beetles, but that was not enough for me. 
Fuzzy could climb the wall and go any- 
where she liked, and I became unhappy 
and ill-tempered because I could not do so 
too. 

This is what brought me into more 
troubles and further adventures. One 
evening as the dusk was coming on, and I 
had just roused up from my afternoon’s 
sleep, I found that by some means a small 
piece of board had been broken from the 
bottom of the garden door. Here was a 
chance! I scratched and squeezed till I 
had forced myself through, and stood 
outside in full possession of my liberty. 
Very glad I felt; I did not know then how 
little cause I had for rejoicing. 

I was in a back lane, and trotted as 
briskly as my short legs would carry me 
along the footpath. ‘Two or three boys 
were playing there in the twilight. They 
caught sight of me and came running up 
to see what I could be. I at once rolled 
myself into a ball, but that did not save 
me. 

“An urchin! an urchin!” shouted one 
of them; and as ifI had been a real ball 
—a football—he gave me a kick which 
sent nie spinning along the road. It is 
not pleasant to be used as a football. It 
hurts. And you may be sure I wished 
that there had been a hole in that boy’s 
shoe, that I might have pricked his toe! 
But that was only the first of many such 
kicks. My tormentors sent me up and 
down the lane, till I felt as if every bone 
in my body was broken. But they got 
tired of the game, and one of them ran 
off to fetch a dog; declaring that they 
would have more sport with me. 

Now if there is one animal of which I 
have a greater horror than another, it is 
a dog. I was in an agony of fear when 
the dog they brought came barking 
around and began to worry me. But I 
kept myself to myself, that is, I rolled 
myself up as tightly as possible; and 
though I felt as if he were mashing me 
into a jelly, be gained nothing by it but a 
bleeding mouth from my spikes. Yet I 





feared that at any moment I might be 
obliged to give way, and that he would 
tear me in pieces, 

Fortunately, just then a man came along 
the lane. The boys ran away when they 
saw him; he kicked the dog from me and 
picked me up. 

I hoped that he would have let me go, 
though I was so much bruised and bat- 
tered that I could scarcely have walked 
away. But he had no such intention. 
He carried me into the back kitchen of 
his.cottage. He looked round for a safe 
place in which to put me, and seeing 
nothing more proper for his purpose, 
picked up the lid of the washing copper 
and popped me in. I imagine that after- 
wards he must have forgotten all about 
me. 

This was what my desire of greater 
liberty had brought me to! I spent a 
miserable night in my dreadful prison 
with my aches and bruises. But that was 
not the worst of it. Very early in the 
morning, before it was light, the mistress 
of the cottage got up to wash. She did 
not know that I was in her copper, and 
poured in bucketful after bucketful of 
water, without being aware of me. I 
kept afloat as best I might, and tried hard 
to get out. Then she lighted a fire under 
me and [ found the water in which I swam 
getting hotter and hotter, and should soon 
have been a boiled hedgehog, if at last she 
had not happened to spy me; she then 
helped me out with a ladle. 

Still on the ladle, she carried me out at 
her door, and called to such of her neigh- 
bors as were stirring to see what they had 
never seen before—a cooked hedgehog. 

**Boiled is he?” said one old woman 
who had, it seemed, credit among those 
who knew her as a doctress; “if he were 
roasted, he would be of some good. 
Nothing is better for a sprain than the fat 
of a roasted hedgehog.” 

‘Have him then, if you like, and roast 
him,” answered the woman who had al- 
ready parboiled me. 

Ifully expected to be roasted alive, as 
I had already been almost boiled alive, and 
shuddered to think how dreadful was to 
be the end of my adventures. But a hap- 
pier fortune was in store for me. At that 
very moment there happened to pass by, 
wheeling a barrow, a man who acted as 
gardener for Hilda’s father. 

‘*No, you shall not kill the poor little 
thing,” he said; ‘I know alittle lady who 
is fond of such creatures. She will nurse 
it and bring it round again. Lay it on 
my barrow.” 

I was such a miserable object that he 
did not know me, often as he had seen 
me; but I knew him, and took heart again. 
My troubles were, indeed, atan end. He 
carried me back to my dear little mistress, 
and though I was very ill for several days, 
Iam now quite well again, and am very 
happy living in my safe, pretty little gar- 
den, with my playfellow Fuzzy. ‘That is 
my story; and I fancy that there is a 
moral in it. if any one cares to look for it. 
—The Children’s Friend. | 














The West Odorless 011 Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 











Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 
examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 


i It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 
2. It does not increase to smoke. 
3. It on! be left a by over night without care 
4. 1t very little 3; four cents per om will buy 
oll for ‘alt the work for ¢ a famil iy of six persons. 
ba, TR. outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
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6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
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ton Street and see them. Manufactured by 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Taaee. 
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That Tired Feeling 

The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 

upon those who are within doors 
mest of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 


“ Hood’s parilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRING’ 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doilar. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
— are made to order, and cut from measure in a 

tyle peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
ers in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 
uze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DP. FPoaeeG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Mugazine, 








Twelve Num rs,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 





subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
5 Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields 


Ont reliable 
eld made. 
es been worn 
by more thansix 
million ladies. 
Sales five times 
that of any oth- 
er aw made 
in U. S. or Eu- 
rope. yt 
of imitations. 








SAMPLE Parr, 
By mail, } 
25 cents. | 





Pat.in U.S. Europe. 
CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St., New York. 
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sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & Co.’S The best and most re 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, | 
Wk devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM - -_ Editor | 


] 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., } | 
Mrs. Mary B. BRooKs, } Associate Editors. | 

} 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. | 





| 
enn copies sent on application. Or the paper | 
be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 

Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 
axgttce hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. ~ 





WARTHMORE SOLLEOS, 
SWARTHM PA. 
Oth M lith. —_ y minutes from 
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Womat's Weiical cle i Chica 


about the second Tuesday in 


calor oon thirty-one weeks. 
a every d t of 
Mine. Clinesl sdventages uzosrtoneae” 


af 3 Anoual Announcement address the 
, eee MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 x 


Throop eneenae, Ti. 
M. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases lsoa - 
cated — ‘lecteicity, Jy judiciously x \e 
one of the a.) remedial agencies for man 
cmaste, ens r. Tuck has was Used it in her practice very 

a many Years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters eo. Eaetie I A “sine boars, 
Jeserved for Ly Dk, practice. ~ . 








WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
_OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Annual Session pene Det. 6th. Athree 
= led co’ i SP 
yess 4 mre hd gave te ¥ ring and Winter 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - Philadelphia, Pa 





COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ ed course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


oratory and Dissecting Room 
, FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++sseseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ecscccecsceseecs 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+sssesseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once... 5.00 
GENE MUM ceccccccsdbccees coccescocecss 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers Cues 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectu ren, Quispes, 
Laboratory Work, and fall ‘Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and saries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLAC » M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, N ew York. 











The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the ‘Youn the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { Eprrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 





THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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10,000 MAGEE RANGES, 


2,000 “ FURNACES 
& (3,000 “ HEATING STOVES 


WERE SOLD IN 1887. 
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ADDRESS OF REPUBLICAN WOMES. 
deaned by 49, Fi ‘s. Nation- 


The first concern of all good : it is the 
+ a and the parity 
of the home T > peri, suatieky 
cae with all wise well-directed 

for the of temperance and mo- 
rality. —Re; ican Platform, 1888. 


Resp nding heartily to these noble sen- 
timents, and to otier ehunciations of polit. 
jeal trath ecouceraing social, economic 
and moral questions contained in the com- 
prehensive declarations of the National Re 
publican platform adopted by the recent 
eonvention at , we send greetings 
to the women of the United States, and 
ask them to make utterance of their devo- 
tion to home and country by giving active 
support to the Republican party in the 
pending campaign. We, who send you 
this call, do not claim pre-eminent devo- 
tion to home and country. We know that 
everywhere in our land are patriotic wo- 
men; they love the flag; they waved it in 
holiday splendor under the blue sky of 
national prosperity ; they revered it when 
its brightness was dimmed by the smoke 
of war. It is precious as the blood of kin- 
dred, sacred as the shroud of beloved 
dead. To all who believe that the flag is 
worth all it eosts—to all loyal women this 
address comes. 

‘The Republican party ia not a sectional— 
it isa National—party. In its councils are 
wounded veterans of the Union army, and 
soldiers of the late confederacy and en- 
franchised slaves; the party knows no 
East, no West, no North, noSouth. LEast- 
ern culture aud Westero enterprise have 
nurtured a conservative radicalism as con- 
tiguous and continuous as is the continen- 
tal railway system which the Republican 
policy of iuternal improvements made pos- 
sible. 

Across “the bloody chasm’’—a« pars of 
our historic past—are the clasped hands 
of our growing industries, sensitive and 
responsive with nerves of trade. Steaw 
and smoke and flame from furnace, fac- 
tory and mill are the cloud by day and 
the fire by night, renewedly attesting Re- 
publican principles, and guiding the coun- 
try out from the wilderness of sectional- 
isco into the promised laud of a perfectly 
restored Nativunality. 

In the ranks of the Republican party are 
found many citizens of foreign birth. In 
America they are Americans; they do 
not furget the mother country or the 
father-land, but here they are loyal to the 
stars and stripes: their loyalty was tested 
even to the shedding of blood in war; with 
whatever makes for good citizenship they 
are welcome in the party; their rights 
under the flag command respect. 

The achievements of this great party 
have made luminous this century’s histo- 
ry. Under God's blessing it rescued the 
imperilled nation, saved the government 
our fathers left us, and maintained the in- 
stitutions which assure to American wo- 
men the exalted position they now en- 
joy. The Republican party has always 
been the party of protection; protection 
to the citizen, protection to the negro, 
protection to the ballot-box. protection 
to the wage earner, protection to the 
wage-payer, and now, in line with past 
professions and performances, it declares 
for protection fur the home. Can Amer- 
ican women fail to respond? 

This party is not a squad of unskilled, 
untrained recruits, reckless to attempt, 
and helpless to secure political defense; 
it is not a troop of detached soldiery out 
on picket duty; it is the regular army of 
American progress. It was raised from 
the firesides of the people; its ranks are 
kept full by the farm, tne shop, the 
school, the mill; it is sworn to champion 
at the command of the sovereign people 
‘‘whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report” in government. 

Young women of the land, have you no 
debt to pay to that established order of 
things which we call Chrietian civiliza- 
tion? Do you realize that republican in- 
stitutions are the material organism 
through which this spirit of civilization 
breathes? Will you not, in thankful ap- 
preciation of the inheritance iuto which 
you have entered, pledge humble nm d 
to the Republican party, whose standard- 
bearer wears the white flower of a blame- 
less life? Beyond the immediate demands 
of the present campaign lies the broad 
field of political ethics ; women are equal- 
ly concerned with men in the seed sown 
and the harvest gathered there. Keepers 
of the nation’s homes, educators of the 
nation’s children, sharers in its industries, 
and guardians of its shrines, will you not 
also give your best brain and heart to a 
study of the principles of government and 
their application in practical politics? This 
giving does not impoverish ; its withhold- 
ing has not enric the hearts and homes 
of American women. 

The state is not less a divine institution 
than is the family where your throne is, or 
the church where you and your ehildren 
worship God and study His laws. Under 
our system of government the state is 
that great temple which the people are 
forever building and rebuilding. -If they 
build well, the strueture shall endure and 
safely protect our sacred interests from 
Vandals without and traitors within. If 
they build recklessly or wickedly, the 
structure, shattered and destroyed, will 
fall about our heads, and we, defenseless, 
shail vainly seek the foundations where 
our homes were, where our altars stood. 

Let us in this, as in every relation of 
life, do what we can. Enlarged oppor- 
tunities impose commensurate obliga- 
tions. The united influence of Republican 
‘women will conserve moral power in soci- 
ety, utilize dormant political forces for the 

blic , and aid in the dominance of 
Repub principles. We, therefore, offer 
consideration and approval the 
plans and suggestions for 
work, We ask all persons, men 
women, who approve the sentiments 


abewy earcere te nm eese 
at the office of the Woman F taderee. 


for your 
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i 
Rs. J. ELLEN Fuster, lowa, 
Mrs. Tuomas W. Cuacez, R. L., ; 


Mus. SCHUYLER COLFAX, Indiana. 
Mrs. lienry 5. LANE, Indiana. 
Mrs. tl. B. SPELLMAN, New York. 
Mrs. Henry K. CARROLL, N. J. 


—- -eee- —-— 


THE INDIANA POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The three great political conventions of 
Indiana have come and gone. As it is the 
duty of each State President to present 
the claims of woman suffrage for recogni- 
tion by all political parties, I am pleased 
to report that Indiana has fully performed 
this official duty. ‘The first convention 
held was that of the Prohibition Party, 
which is composed of many of the grand- 
est men and women in the State. In this, 
woman suffrage was unanimously adopted, 
and | know of no speaker of this party on 
the platform that is not giving woman 
suffrage hearty support. 

Being unable to be present in person at 
the Democratic Convention, State Secre- 
tary Ida A. Harper, assisted by May 
Wright Sewall, presented the following 
memorial to be read before the resolution 


committee. 
MEMORIAL. 

To the Democratic party of Indiana in 
Convention assembled— We the undersigned 
citizens of Indiana and officers of the 
Indiana National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, submit for your consideration the 
following statement and appeal: 

1. ‘The right of suffrage is and always 
has been the inalienable right of every cit- 
izen born or naturalized under a govern- 
ment based upon the principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the ( onstitution of the United States. The 
men of this country have at last secured 
to all classes of their own sex the exercise 
of this right of suffrage, and we now ap- 
peal to you to declare in favor of protect- 
ing all classes of women in the exercise 
of the same right. 

2. Inasmuch as women are governed 
without their consent and taxed without 
representation, the principles of our gov- 
ernment are violated. long as this 
shall continue, our country is but a nomi- 
nal republic. ‘This violation of the funda- 
mental principles of our government is as 
impolitic as itis unjust. Taking into con- 
sideration their work in the homes, women 
form one half of the industrial population ; 
but even conceding that their interest in 
the homes is properly represented and 
protected by the votes of men, it must be 
remembered that the women of this coun- 
try to the number of many millions, and 
the women of this State to the number 
of many thousands, are also engaged in 
various trades, professions and other non- 
domestic oceupations, and they need the 
ballot to protect their interests as wage- 
earners. 

‘The percentage of illiteracy among 
women is much swaller than among men; 
therefore, if we would secure in the laws 
the expression of the highest intelligence 
of the community, sex suffrage must be 
abolished. ‘The percentage of pauperism 
andcrime among women is much smaller 
than among men; the percentage of vice 
and crime is much smaller than among 
men; therefore if we would secure in the 
laws an expression of the highest morality 
of the community, sex suffrage must be 
abolished. 

3. The laws affecting domestic, social, 
and moral questions are below the stand- 
ard of public sentiment upon these ques- 
tions, and they will so remain until the 
class most vitally interested are permit- 
ted a free expression of their opinions at 
the ballot-box, which alone, under a re- 
public, gives authority to an opinion. 

4. Liberty requires that every person 
shall have a voice in the election of those 
who frame and administer the laws, and 
who are thus made the guardians of the 
life, peace and property of every citizen. 

Finally, because of the facts and the 
convictions herein stated, we pray the 
men assembled in this convention to nomi- 
nate for the various State offices men who 
believe in the fundamental principles of 
our government, and who, therefore, re- 
spect the political rights of women, and 
desire to protect them in the exercise of 
these rights. 

We also ask you to insert in your plat- 
form of principles the following plank, or 
its equivalent : 

Resolved, That the right of a citizen to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged on account of sex. 

May Wricut SEWALL, 
Chairman Ez. Com. 
Heien M. Govear, President. 
ZeRELDA G. WALLACE, 
Vice-President at large. 
Ipa A. Harper, Secretary. 
Jutiette R. Woop, Treasurer. 


The ladies were refused the privilege of 
presenting the memorial in person. The 
chairman of the committee promised to 
read the document, but whether he did or 
not we have never been able to find out; 
surely no hint was ever made of it in the 
resolutions adopted. 

Oo August 8 the Republican convention 
was held; Mrs. Harper and myself were 
accorded a most cordial hearihg before 


‘the resolution committee. Mrs. Harper 


had prepared the same memorial above 
quoted, in beautiful style on the type- 
writer, so, that i¢ would be legible and 
easily considered. She read the document 
in a most womanly manner, supplement- 
ing her reading with a personal appeal as 
a Republican woman. She asked that 
these men should give some expression 
that would enable her and those who still 





cling to the party to meet “these Prohibi- 
tion women who ure constantly taunting 
us with the fact that the Republicans of 
Indiana are no better than the Democrats 
to the women.” After this I spoke for 
ten minutes, urging the justice and expe- 
diency of ourdemand. I presented, in ad- 
dition to the resolution In the memorial, 
the two following ones, stating that any 
one of the three would be satisfactory to 
our association. 

afuuse That wes affirm our yea J be- 
lawfnl citiagan, rich or ’ ie or naw 


born, white or black, male or female, to coma 
free ballot in pasits elections, and to have that 


ballot cou 5 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves as a party, 
in this closing century of constitutional govern- 
ment, to the advocacy of maintenance of equal 
political rights as the only basis of a truly Dem- 
ocratic and Republican form of government. 


We were courteously heard, and, as was 
the case with the Democrats, completely 
ignored. 

Hon. Will Cumback was chairman. of 
the committee. E. H. Halford, of the In- 
dianapolis Journal, was publicly thanked 
bv the couvention for having written the 
resolutions, and it is generally known that 
Mr. Halford pwrites the resolutions of the 
Republicans in Indiana. Mrs, Harper and 
myself had had a long interview with the 
gentleman, before going in to the coumit- 
tee, and he had said, *‘Well, you are out 
of the party, but I think we ought to do 
enough for the Republican women like 
Mrs. Harper to hang them by the eyelids 
to the party.” 

They did not care enough for these even 
to “hang them by the eyelids,” as is shown 
by the resolutions. The committee was 
composed of the following men: 


lst District—E. D. Owen, Posey. 
2d “ Capt. G. G. Riley, Knox. 


3d 6. Jobn Overmyer, Jennings. 
4th “ Will Cum>ack, Decatur. 
Sth “* John Kendall, Hendricks. 
6th * John W. Ryan, Delaware. 
7th * W. A. Ketcham, Marion. 
8th os B. F. Hegle, Fountain. 

9th o James O'Brian, Howard. 
10th “ Judge E. P. Hammond, Jasper. 
llth “ L. L. Carpenter, Wabash. 
12th = “* James S. Drake, Lagrange. 
13th 6 A. P. Kent, Elkhart. 


A majority of the men on this commlt- 
tee are believers in woman suffrage, sev- 
eral of them having done public service 
for the cause. The ignoring of our ques- 
tion by them shows the necessity of 
women’s casting their influence to build 
up a political party that is not afraid to 
do justice and take hold of the questions 
of the hour. It was a source of great sat- 
isfaction to see the strong memorials pre- 
sented to their delegates by the New 
Albany and Jeffersonville woman suffrage 
societies; theee memorials were passed 
around and led to many encouraging 
words among delegates. 

After these experiences, my message to 
Indiana suffragists is: Keep at them! In 
another campaign our work must be done 
at the primaries. 

HELEN M. GovuGar, 

Pres, Ind. N. W. S. A. 
eee —— 


MICHIGAN UNION LABOR PARTY NOMI- 
NATES A WOMAN. 


ADRIAN, MICH., AUG. 18, 1888. 
Editors of the Woman's Journal : 

The Union Labor Party of Michigan, at 
their State convention in Detroit, Aug. 15, 
nominated Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, of Lan- 
sing, for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, women being eligible to this 
office under Michigan’s uew school law. 

Mrs. Emery received the solid vote of 
the convention amid enthusiastic cheering, 
showing that the adherents of this party 
of the people not only endorge the woman 
suftrage plank in their platform, but are 
ready to make a practical application of 
its principles. 

Several of the delegates were women, 
and were accorded every privilege and 
courtesy of the convention. The presid- 
ing officer said, ‘There was no feature of 
the convention that gave him more pleas- 
ure than the participation of women in all 
its proceedings.” 

Surely “the world do move,” and the 
Univn Labor Party promises to be a party 
of the ‘‘movers.” 

Dr. JULIA P. GREENE, 
(One of the delegates.) 
Adrian, Mich., Aug. 18, 1888. 


——-s 
SILK CULTURE AT SHERBORN PRISON. 


Among the other industries carried on 
in our admirable Reformatory Prison for 
Women, at Sherborn, Mrs. Johnson has 
for two years been trying to introduce the 
eulture of silk-worms. A large number 
of worms were sent to her from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
and certain women from among the pris- 
oners have taken charge of rearing and 
feeding them. The worms are fed on 
large trays, the mulberry leaves being 
supplied to them every day, and when 
they are ready to begin to spin their 
cocoons, little horns uf tissue paper are 
provided for them, in which they can 
securely weave their silkén cradles. 

The only serious difficulty encountered 
so far has been in procuring a sufficient 














amount of food, for the worms are enor- 
mous feeders, and nothing but the mul- 
berry, and of that one or two species only, 
furnishes exactly the nutriment to make 
good silk. Mrs. Johnson has her mul- 
berry park set out with young trees, but 
they are not yet sufficiently grown to sup- 
ply many leaves, and she has been obliged 
to obtain them wherever she could. 

A very intelligent woman had charge of 
the worms, and gave us much information 
in regard to their habits and manners. 
Mrs. Johnson says that this work had 
been a great help in keeping her mind 
balanced, while laboring to overcome the 
evils of the past. 

How far this industry can become of 
economic value in this country is yet an 
unsettled question. But one great diffi- 
culty, the high price of labor, is not met 
with here. The change from other work 
is a blessing to the inmates. Although 
for a short period only, it is enough to 
give new objects of interest and of thought: 

The season is over for this year, but 
when it returns, those who have mulberry 
trees can assist Mrs. Johnson in her good 
work by helping to supply her with leaves. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. E. D. C. 
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ALUM BAKING POWDERS. 
A List of those most prominently Sold. 


The following are the names of some of 
the baking powders published by the pub- 
lic authorities as being made from alum: 





Kenton, Davie’, 

Silver Star, Davia’ “O. K ,” 
Forest City, A. & P., 

One Spoon, Henkle, 

Pata . Ne Plus Ultra, 
Empire, Can't Be Beat, 
Gold, Eureka, 
Veteran, International, 
Cook's Favorite, Puritan, 


Sun Flower, Albany Favorite, 
Jersey, Golden Sh 


, 
Buckeye, Burnett's Perfect, 
Peerless, State, 
Crown, Silver King, 
Wheeler's, Welcome, 
Carlton, Old Colony, 
Gem, Crystal, 
Scioto, Centennial, 


Zipp’s Grape Crystal, Gem, 

Geo, Washington, Windsor, 
Fleur de Lis, Sovereign, 
Feather Weight, Daisy. 


There are doubtless many other brands 
of alum baking powder besides those so 
far examined and named by the author- 
ities. Most of the baking powders sold in 
bulk, by weight, and all sold with a gift 
or present, are said to be of this descrip- 
tion. 

Prof. H. A. Mott, United States Govern- 
ment Chemist, says: ‘In my opinion the 
use of alum, as a constituent of a baking 
powder, should be prohibited by law.” 
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Ir Won’t Baxe Breap.—In other words, 
Hood's Sarsaparilla will not do impossibilities. 
Its proprietors tell plainly what it bas done, sub- 
mit proofs from sources of unquestioned relia- 
bility, and ask you frankly, if you are sufferin 
from any disease or affection caused or promo 
by impure blood or low state of the system, to 
= ood’s Sarsaparilla. The experience of 
others is sufficient assurance that you will not be 
disappointed in the result. 





- . 
SPECIAL NOTICKS. 
Women who are interested in siffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 


are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


Mile. Prud'‘homme, of Washington, D. C., 
who has been teaching French according to a new 
and original method, and has met with great success, 
proposes to come to Boston, September Ist, if a class 
of twenty-five can be formed. Application can be 
made in writing to MLLE. PRUD'HOMME, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office. She refers by rmission to Hon. 
8.8. Cox, and to the family of Ex-Secretary Mc- 
Culloch, whose sons have been her pupils. Price, 
$5 for 10 lessons. Madamoiselle Prud’homme’s 
engagements in Washington will not permit her to 
remain longer than Sept. 20th. Arrangements can 

made for morning, afternoon or evening lessons, 
She will to adjoining towns, if small classes can 
be formed. Free lessons will be given to the person 
forming the class. 











EST NEWTON English and Classical 
School. 36th year os WEDNESDAY, 
Sept. 19, 88. A Family and Day School for both 
sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, Bus- 
iness, and for an intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. Send for Catalogue to NATH’L 
T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues- 
days in August. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2to4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Co 
Painting and 5 Astronomfea 0 











urse 
School of Music, beer 


vatory. of Chemistry Cab- 
inets ot Natural History, Museum of Art, a 
of 15,000 Volumes, Professors, Twenty-three 


TeerY JAMES Me” TAYLOR DD. P President. 
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monthly. 50 cents a 3 
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Summer Resorts, 


JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASs, 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 


Now open. Reached by the 0.C. R. R. and 
& Hall steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains. K. A. KNOWLTON, P. 0. Box 7, Nantasket 


MOUSAM HOUSE 


Delightfully situated in this beautiful village. Three 
miles from the ocean. Fine trout fishing. First class 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week, 

CO. E. SAWYER, Prop, 


HOTEL WARWICK, 
Springfield. Mass, 
GEO, E. BARR, Proprietor, 


First-class in all its ntments. 
Rates, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


LURAY INN, 


Luray, Page Co. Va. 
AT THE FAMOUS CAVERNS. 


Through Buffet Cars from New York. Superb 
scenery, music, and cuisine of peculiar excellence. 
G. K. MULLIN, Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 


The Leading Hotel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Chestnut, corner Ninth Street, 
J. EK. KINGSLEY & CoO. 


MOULTON HOUSE 
LAKE WINNIPISOGEE, 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Special rates for June and September. 
8S. F. EMERY, Proprietor. 


BANGOR HOUSE, 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


First-class in every particular. Carriages at all 
depots and steamboat landings. 


F.0. BEAL, Prop’r. M.J.Roacu, Manager. 
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MOOSILAUKE HOUSE, 


WARREN, N. H. 


Beautiful scenery, fine walks and drives, almost 

200 feet of piazza, good trout-fixhing in all directions, 

rooms and good table. Livery connected with 

stable. Conveyance to § it Mt. Moosilauke at 

reasonable rates. Summer board from $6.00 to $10. 
SAMUEL HEAD, 2d, Proprietor. 


THE AQUIDNECK, 
Newport, R. I. 


This favorite Hotel is now open. 

Graded prices, according to location of room and 
time occupied. Interesting description of Newport 
mailed free on application. 








L. F. ATTLETON. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Plymouth Beach, Mass. 


One of the most beautiful spots on the whole New 
England coast. Now open. Weekly rates $15.00 
and upwards. 

R. H. & W. C. MORRIS, Proprietors. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 


(Near Nantasket Pier,) Nantasket Beach. 


This hotel, pleasantly situated directly on the 
beach, has been thoroughly renovated, and is now 
open for the season. Terms liberal; good facilities 
for bathing. Take steamers from we’s Wharf 
C. R. R. from Boston and way- 


E. J. BRADLEY, Proprietor. 


stations. 
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6 &8 Allston St., betw. Somerset’and Bowdoin 5%. 
- Boston. cnaets 

ital table, quiet, pleasant home. ices, in- 

cl beard and seem, range from $5.50 to $20 per 
week. References at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 
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BY CHARLOTTI 


With dull, cold face the o 
Its shimmering light gr 
When sudden, lo! the w 
eth 
Betrays a hidden heart 
In every human soul, hov 
In dull, cold apathy or 
By fierce despair or sin h 
Burns yet deep down a 
And lo! as, through the « 
Those flaming messeng 
In rare, grand moments f 
A glimpse of Light 1 
dream! 
The Connoisseur. 
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